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seTlorR, who saw no other means of savin|[^ his Iiononr*) were dissfracetl 
and banished from court. The great Lord Clarendon was deprived of 
tlie s6a]s, and dismisaed ; and his dwmissal was ibilowed by those con- 
sequen^ces which paved tiie way for the Revolution. 

So much for the fair Frances Stuart. Her picture docs justice to 
the exqkisite beauty which could turn a monarch's head and revolu- 
tionise a l(ingdom. She appears to have been a blonde of the most de* 
licate description : fair yet not insipid, her features are perfectly re- 
, /;u1ar but rather deficient in expression ; her hair flows loose ; she 
holds a bow in one hand, and with the other supports lier <l) (;ss as if 
tripping over the dew. We taucy we can trace in the nymph-like figure 
that air^e'parUrep which excited de Grammont's admiration, as b^ing 
truly French.'* ' ^ 

The landscape in this lovely picture is not its least charm — ^it is beau- 
tiiully painted» andremiDds us as much as Lely can do« of Rubens. 



\ LOHDON LYRICS. 

Tke Clapham Chalybeate, 

Who has e'er been at Clapham mu3t needs know the pond 

That belon^^s to Sir Barnaby Sturch : 
'TIS well stock'ci witii hsli ; and the Knight rather fond 

Of bobbing for tench and for perch. 

When he draws up his Ihie, to decide if all's right* 

Moist drops o'er his pantaloons dribble ; 
Though seldom, if evpr, hejfuiled by a bite, ^ 

He now atitl then boasts of a nibble. 

Vul^^r mud, very like vulgar men, \\\\\ encroach, 
^ Uncheck'd by the spade and the rake; 

In proG«is of time it enveloped the roach % 
In Sir Bamaby*s Lilliput lake. , 

Five workmen, well arm'd, and denuded of shoes. 

Now fearlessly delved in the flood ; 
To steal unawares on the Empress of Ooze, ^ 
And cart off her insolent mud. 

The innocent natives were borne from liie bog. 

Eel, mionow, and toad, felt the shovel. 
And lixard-like eft lay with fugitive frof; 

In a clay4>uiU extempore hovel. 

The men work'd awny ^vith their hands and tlieir fliet. 

And delved in a regular ring: 
When lo ! as their taskwork was all but complete. 

They waken'd a mineral spring. 

We *ve found a Chalyleoie, sir," cried the men : 
" We halt till we know wimt your wish is" — 
"Keep it safe," quoth the knight, " till you've finish'd, and then 
Throw it back with the rest of the fishes." 



* Lord Clarendon, in the Contmuatioo of bis Life, gives an account of tlil.-f 
tBsrrisfe and his slurs in it. He snBpeeled tiie King of an intention ta dirorce 
Oueen ( Hthenne, on the mo-^t shameful jfntKWUf IS order tO make Way for the 
elevation of Mus Stuart to the throoe. 

/ / ' ' ' .' ' 
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NABKATIVE OF AN BXCUB8I0N TO THE SUMMIT OF 

MONT BI.ANC. 

By Dr. Edmund Clark, and Captain Markham ShermU* 

August S6(h, 1823. 

On a beautiful serene suinmer evening, we walked up the hill from the 
town of Neuchatel to La Rochette^ a charming villa overhanging the lake. 
Standing hereon ihe terrace walk, surrounded with exotics of gayest tint and 
sweetest fragrance, we gazed for the first time on the hoary monarch of the 
Alps. You look down over a green vineyard, and a poplar colonnade, on the 
blue surface of the lake ; beyond rise the green swelling hiils of the -eppo- 
•ite shore, and then, far above, the eye roams along a snowy range of Swiss 
and Savoy Alps, extending more than a hundred miles in Uie sweep of the 
distant horizon. The "^un grndnally descended behind the Jura; we watched 
in silence the shadow of the horizon spreading slowly upwards from peak 
to peak ; but when all the less lofty summits were clad in sober u,rcy, still 
the colossal summit of Mont Blanc remained conspicuous^ like a bright 
cloud detached from the earth, and glowing with a warm roseate light in 
the last rays of sunset. The first view of this splendid panorama is certainly 
one of the strongest, most expansive, and most delicious sensations oi life. 
The illuminated dome of St. Peter's^ as seen on a still night from the Pin* 
cian hill, brilliant and miyestic as it is, has yet nothing like that deep hn* 
pressive hold upon the memory. If we were looking for a simile to convey 
some faint notion of this peculiar glow of the mountain at sunset, might 
we not feebly express it by saying, that you seem to look at a huge hill of 
Bologna Phosphorus glowing with mitigated light on a cloudy day ? 

Approaching Geneva near Malagny, a delighlful abode, hut more cele- 
brated from the fame of the eleG;nnt Author who inhabits it, we again 
enjoyed this gorgeous spectacle. V ery many times in pur evening prome- 
nade about the' lake of Geneva and its lovely environs/ we saw the Mont 
Blane at sunset, hot never do I recollect to have seen it tinged with so 
deeji a ruby glow as on that evening. To observe it more attentively, we 
alighted, ran up through a vineyard, and gazed in silent admiration, till by 
an insensible gradation of tints a bright ruby red had cooled into a deep 
violet scarcely less beautiful. At the end of August 1834, we took up our 
quarters at the excellent Hotel de I'Union, at Chamouni, close to the base 
of the mountain. The weather, however, proved unpropitiousj and hav- 
ing waited several days, during which all the high summits were covered 
with incessant mist, we mounted our mules on the 96th of Au^st, and pre- 
pared to quit the valley by the Col-de-Balme. On approachmg the sum^ 
mit of the passage, however, the thick vapours suddenly burst away, and, 
to our infinite satisfaction, displayed the immense colossal form of the white 
giant lifting his hoary head in awful majesty, and claiming his rightful reve- 
rence as indisputable sovereign of European hills. V\'e lingered long, feast- 
iag our eyes with this most sublime spectacle: the huge Dome-du-Goiiid, 
and the vast slopes of snow, glittered like silver in the glorious burst of sun- 
shine. At last we turoed away to j^ursue our route to Martigny, little anti- 
cipating that by mere accidental comcidence, on that very day twelvemonth, 
we should be quietly perched on the loftiest pinnacle of Mont Blanc, and 
gazing down from a hcinht, from which the summit of the Col-de-Balme, 
though far more elevated than any British mountain, should appear an 
insignificant eminence. 

¥nm the spire of Milan Cathedial, you see the Monte Rosa, but T think 
not tihe Mont Blanc; certainly we saw it not. While crossing the noble river 
Po, we took a long farewell to the Alps, then of a deep violet tinge in the 
closing evening ; they were soon hid by the intervening Apennines. After 
the interral of a year, we again joyfully bailed our oltT hoary acquaintance 
from the heights of the Supeiga above Turin, atul some time after again took 
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up our abode at the Hotel de I'Unioo, decidedly one of the best inns on the 
Continent. 

During^ a oanvemtion at Geneva, in whtoh allusion had been made to the 

disastrous attempt of Dr. Hamel, in 1820, it had been deeply impressed 
on my mind that to hazard the experiment contrary to the advice of the ex- 
perienced guides, would not only be childish contemptible temerity, but a 
iMwe and selfish trifling with human life. My first visit was therefore direct* 
ed to the boiean of the ehief Guide, the excellent Monsieur Simon. I begged 
this worthy and brave man to give me bis unqualified judgment as to the 
present practicability of the ascent, promising to acquiesce implicitly in his 
decision whatever that might be. Monsieur Simon's reply was nearly this : 
*' When the weather is favourable, i for my own port should like nothing 
better than to form one of the party. When I was a young man, 1 made the 
attempt, but we did not succeed. Since that time having married, 1 have not 
renewed the experiment, simplv irom unwillingness to disoblige my family." 
That ol^ection not .dSrectly applying, the next enoutry of Monsieur Sioion 
was, how soon it might be proper to ascend? out his answer was less 
satisfactory. He said that at present thp m;iHer wac itnpracticable, in:i'=much 
as they had had some recent fail of snow on the upper parts of the mountain, 
which would require seversd days of continued sunshine to harden it. Mon- 
sieur Simon engaged to let me know as soon as the weather should appear suf* 
ficiently settled, and in the mean time recommended several preparatory moun* 
tain excursions both to ascertain the physical strength in hand, and to augment 
the stock for the time of trial. Monsieur Seringe, of Geneva, had strongly 
warned me against attempting so long a journey on the snow without mucn 
previous excroise. My friend had been much accustomed to alpine marefaek 
m his botanizing excursions ; he spoke therefore from evperienre. No 
roan can walk from thirty to forty miles on ice and snow without sufi'er- 
ing, until he is slowly hahitoatea to the exertion ; and the very numerous 
unsuccessful eflbrts to ascend Mont Blanc have probably been occasioned 
rather by inattention to this circumstance, than by any other cause. Of all 
the attempts made, only eleven had hitherto succeeded, and of these eleven, 
five parties were of our own countrymen. 

In obedience to the idviee of M. Simon we set out eartjr on a beautiful 
snmoier morning, ascended the Montanvert, descended to the Mer-de-G1ace^ 
traversed its whole length, and dined on the celebrated Jardin, certainly one 
of the loiiiest m the globe : it is in itself merely a small pyramidal islet of 
grass and flowers inclosed on all sides by a see of ice and snow; but the point 
of view is sublime beyond words to express it. Nor did we feel much 
fatigue or inconvenience nf respiration, alihough tlu- elevation is nearly nine 
thousand feet, and thus much superior to rhit of Vesuvius, the llhigi, the 
Furka, the Grimsel, the St. Gothard, or ihc Grand St. Bernard, the loftiest 
spots we had hitherto reaehed. In Piciet's excellent « Itineraire," the dfs* 
tancc from Chamouni to the Jardin is rated at seven hours fifteen minutes, 
which at the ordinary rate of a league ati hour, would make in going and 
returningtwenty-eight miles and a-halt on the ice, and torty-thrce and a-half 
in all. This is evidently far too much : we conjectured the whole distance 
to be perhaps less than thirty miles, and on the ice possibly about fifteen* 
In traversing the plains of ice, we found great advantage from the use of 
double-headed ice-screws fixed into the heel of the shoej these pave us great 
security and firmness, both in walking and leaping the chasms, and no Ira- 
Teller snould neglect this simple precaution. 

So invigorating is the high mountain air, aided by the strong stimulus of 
sublime and perfectly novel scenery, that on returning we were very little 
fatigued ; and in the evening, by starlight, I walked about hve miles to and 
from the Hameau des Pelerms, to examine a barometer possessed by Marie 
Coutet, one of our guides to the Jardin. We found it to be an excellent in- 
strument, made by Monsieur Courdon of Geneva, and prr-cntcrl to Coutet by 
Mr. Frederick Clissold, who ascended so successfully in 18'^22. We spent 
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tonne time in examining it, and going over the little manipulations. Hithertui 
it had neTcr mounted to the summit, and U was resolved that should the 
weather continue steady enouah to admit of our ascent, Coutet should go 

with us. The Ending so excellent an instnimenl at Chamouni, v/as a very 
lniz;h gratification. On inquiring at Geneva of niv friend Monsieur Gaulicr, 
the professor ot astrobomv, where the best moutiUitn barometers might be 
purchased, he p^ve me the address of M. Goiudon. He was not then ac 
Genevp, but after some difficulty I found him at his country-house near 
Caroiige. M. Gourdon was so obliging as to go over the little processes of 
observation with me, but uniuckiiy he had no barometer by him, iu which 
the mereory would desfsend low enoojch to measure the Mont litane, and he 
said there would not be time to make one. This munifieent present of 
Mr. Clissold to Coutet was certainly a very strong inducement to hire him as 
our guide; but he did not at first seem exceedm^lv desirous of ascending, 
and said with a blunt good-natured smile, that he imagined we should all find 
a ramble to the Grands Mdlets, and down again, quite sufficient. Goutet, how- 
ever, finally consented to go, should %ve continue to desire it. About 10 
o'clock Juilen Dcvouassou, one of the guides, returned with me to the inn, 
as there was no moon, and a sudden mountam torrent had torn up the road^ 
and covered the. plain with sand and gyatiite blocks. This day was alto- 
gether exceedingly delightful, and we began to feel sanguine of success, and 
anxiously desirous to make the experiment. The following morning, how- 
ever, had altered the scene ; the glittering chain of gigantic peaks had disap- 
peared : all was one thick mass of cloud and dense fog in the morning. 
Towards noon the sun again appeared, and we seized Uie opportunity to 
ascend La Fleg^re, a mountain opposed to the Mer-de-Glace, and afi'ording a 
noble prospect of it and the surrounding needles. Superb as this view is, to 
us it was less interei»ting in some degree than the following day's ramble to 
the summit of the Erenen. We haatheo a beautifully clear morning, and 
having provided ourselves with a telescope, could rery distinctly see and 
examine the state of the ice and snows on the Mont Blanc. The cuides 
conclutled, after a careful and anxious survey, that the (jlacier beneath the 
Grands Mulcts would be found unusually cracked and h;>sured ^and this judg- 
ment we afterwards found to be correct. In the evening of this day the 
weather once more changed: some snow fell on the higher mountains, and 
the worthy *• Guide Chef*' gave us very little hope of the possihllitv of trying 
the ascent during this season. Nothing is more uncertain tlian the climate 
of Chamouni ; when we had quite lost all courage, the sky on a sudden 
resumed its clearness, and on one of the most heavenly mornings possible, 
without a single streak or clonal, we set off on mules to ascend the Buet, the 
highest mountain in this part of the chain, after the JMont filanc. The ele- 
vation is nearly 9480 feet French. We were on the snow about four hours 
in ascending, aod two io descending, and, on the whole, seven in going up and 
five in commg down. It is to be ohser^-ed that we had good mules nearly to 
the vpry:e of the snow, yet I believe the journey had never before been accom- 
plished in so short a space of lime> Pictet makes the distance eleven hours : 
that wouM make, at the common calculation of a lejsgue an hour, no less than 
sixty-six miles in going and returning. We coqiectured that it might be 
between thirty-five and forty miles. 

i had the great pleasure, on this excursion, to accompany a medical 
gentleman, son of a distinguished physician in London, himself as urbane, 
and I trust one day to be as successful, as his excellent father. He had 
recently passed over land from India, and we talked of the torrid sands of 
Arabia while plodding along the eternal snows of the Alps. The whole djy 
proved quite delightful. The clearness of the sky, the amazing extent and 
wildness of the prospect, the amusing glissgda down slopes of snow twice 
the height of the Monument, the feeling of augmenting muscular strength^ 
and above all, the conversation of ?o agreeable a companion, rendered this 
one of the .pleasaotest rambles 1 ever enjoyed. To have ascended Mont 
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Blanc in the train of so acute an observer, would have given nie the higiiest 
satisfaction ; aud had the chief Guide thought it prudeni to set out iuiiue* 
dntely on the cxpedit!oii« I believe that pleasure would have been afforded s 
but on dfclpt consultation, Monsiear Simon, could not consent that we 
should set out until the weather was more fixed. Peculiar circumstanrc^o 
compellinf^ my intelligent friend to quit the valley, J gave up all hope 
oi a couipanion. Before leaving Geneva, I had taken considerable pain^i 
to ascertani' whether any attempt would be made this season; but, though 
several rumours were abroad, I heard of none definite. It was at one 
time reported currently, that the ladies who so successfully jjassed 
the Col-du-G^ant in 1822, would return to Chamouni, lo ascend Mont 
Blano this season; and it was clearly desirable that before these coarageoua 
travellers hasaided the attempt, some other party should preceile thein^ 
and report the state of the passage. It is self-evident, that if this desire 
to show respect to the fair was not a paramount motive, it certainly ought 
tu have been \ and perhaps in a certain sense aud to a ceruin decree it was 
so. Desirous to improve the present fine weather, I proposed to Mon- 
sieur Simon, tend the five guides selected, that we should set out on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 24tli of August. Coutet and Julien consented ; but 
the prudent and kind Monsieur bimon strongly urged the propriety of wait-, 
ingone more day^ that the new snows mt^t be more firmly agglutinated to 
the old* Althou^ii much afraid at the time that the weather niiuht asrain 
change, and so the whole design be eventually frustrated by the delay, yet in 
the issue I had the greatest reason to rejoice at it for several reasons, prin- 
cipally because to it I owed the pleasure of a most agreeable cunipanion, to 
wnose steadiness and calm persevering courage the j)leasure and ultimate 
success of the attempt are in a great measure to be ascribed. ()u Wethiesday 
the 24th, when our arraniiements were pretty nearly compleT-f! for starting 
on the following morning. Captain Markhani Sherwiil, wiioai i had not pre- 
viously the honour to know, arrived at Chamouni, and, finding Marie Coutet 
at liberty, ascended with him to the Mer-d&<Glace. Immediately on return- 
ing to the inn, Captain Sherwiil proposed lo join in the expedition. I 
thought it but fair to mention to him what had been commonly said of the 
necessity of preparatory mountain courses, but, having been Ion;; inured to 
severe pedestrian exercise. Captain Sherwiil conceived this'trainiuj^to hittiself 
unnecessary. Our private arrangements were soon terminated : we resolved 
to hire two additional guides, and agreed, in ca?e pit 'nt-r ctf tri bhouUI find it de- 
sirable to return, it should then be considered iair and iionourabie, that the 
other should take four of the seven guides and proceed onwards. It was 
resolved farther, that a certain salary should be paid the guides if we suc- 
ceederl oTily in reaching the Grands Mulcts, about half way up, another 
higher sum if we reached the Grand Plateau, a third price if w e mounted to 
the Petit-Mulet, and the full honorarium only on condition of our entire 
success by gaining the utmost pinnacle and re-descendtng in safety. 

These jjreliuiinaries adjusted, we sallied out tn procure the two additional 
guides. This, however, was no ca*-v matter: ot the foriy guides enrolled at 
Chamouny, not more than half wouid by any pecuniary temptation be in- 
duced to think of the ascent ; and «»f those who were disposed to go, the 
greater part were already engaged, there being an unusual press of tiavellem 
at that time in the valley. Some English gentlemen, and amotig others, the 
Reverend Parker Voules, materially assisted us in thb matter. The delibera- 
tion and atyustment of the list of guides was the most painful part of the 
whole preparatory business: it was impossible not to feel that, in writing 
down the name of a guide on a scrap of paper, you might unintentionally be 
dotns: him an injury. At last, however, the aflair was finally cirrLinL'ed. 
1 had already frequently debated with the guides on the best mode ui dividing 
the journeys. At fisst 1 had proposed to sleep on the Rocher Rouge the 
fittt night, that we might have abundance of time to spare upon the summit, 
and arrive there fresh and vigorous: this motion, however, was unanimously 
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lejecUd and ihe opinion quite decisive that the fights were now too long 
and too eold io think of sleeping at so great an devation. Even Coutet de- 
efawed that nothing whatever snouSd tempt him lo renew so hazardous an 

experiment. The next proposition was to encanrip for the nijrht on the com- 
mencement of the Grand Plateau^ leaving the ascent of La Cole, that is^ the 
sleep slope towards the Rocher Rouge, till the morning. To this plau 
Codiet was less averse, and I was exoeedin§^ly solicitous to bring over the 
other guides to the same opinion ; but our guide Julien strongly opposed the 
motion, even declaring that, if we were to advance beyond the Gran th Mulcts, 
he must bee to be excused from joining the party. I have not the least 
doubt that Julien spoke from a strong conviction of the necessity of this 
measure $ for he proved himself, on trial, an intrepid and very attentive ^de; 
yet I was much disconcerted by his refusal, and am now decidedly convinced 
that no traveller should once think of sleeping on the Grande Mulets the first 
night. To do so is to incur no trifling danger. With the finest posi>ibie 
weather and the utmost exertion, we found it no very easy task to reach the 
summit and return before night. A shower of rain, or the most trifling accident^ 
would have proved rather serious. Having found, however, so much difficulty 
in mustering the requisite number of guides, it was clear either that the 
journey must be entiiely abandoned, or the manner of prosecuting it left en« 
tureljr to their direction. After much discussion, therefore, we consmted to 
encamp the first night on the Grands Mulets rocks, and Coutet repeated his 
waggisn suggestion that we should probably next morning quietly walk down 
again ; a termination of the voyage which he said had happened to hiiu on 
very many occasions before. 13r. Paccard, the medical gentleman who first 
ascended Mont Blanc, and still resides at Chamouni, was good enough to 
show me the crampons which he used in that expedition ; but I thought 
the ice-screws far simpler and better. Our obliging hosts the Messrs. Char- 
lets, were constantly active in preparing provisions, wine, &c. and their sister^ 
the excellent Madame Simooa^ with a niaternal ktiKlness which I shall not 
easily forget, first scolded us soundly for thinking of the excursion, and then 
set to work to provide every little comfort she could possibly procure or manu> 
^cture. Gaiters, warm hose, spencer, strings for one*shat, fruit, spare veils, 
Bus, &c. : — under her friendly auspices nothing was overlooked. It now only 
remained to make proper dispositions in case of any unfortunate occurrence, 
and then to take a few hours slumber to wind up toe macbineiy for the exo 
ertions of the ensuing day. 

Thursday, 26th Axigust^ Waked at five o'clock, with news of a delightful 
inemiogs dressed as usual, putting on a pair of shoes with large pyramidal 
nails, and a |>air of strong gaiter« made for the occasion, and lined with Cha- 
mois leather. Descending to the room below, we found our party of guides 
leisurely desiiatching breakfiwt. . There reigned a tolerable share of gravity in 
all faces. They seemed very little disposed to hurry, probably thinking the 
quarters below fully equal to the quarters above; and we had abundant time 
to reach the Grands Mulets before dark.* The provhion? were now all ready 
and packed. We took twenty-one bottles of Vin ordinaire, one bottle of Co^ 
nac brandy, one bottle of vine^r, one toupelle of syrup, twoofeirop dc vioaigrei, 
two bottles of old Neudiatel wine, two bottles of claret, sevenloavos, five^jounds 
of cheese, two pounds and a half of sugar and lemons, three pounds of raisins and 
prunes, some candles, nine cold fowls, eight joints of veal and mutton. 



* Saussure has well remarked the iDconveaience of arriviag too early at an 
Alpine hotel. Sur les montagoes d6gag6es de neiges et dont la hauCenr n'ezeedie 

pas 1000 k 12U0 toise, il est trcs agreable d'arriver de bonne hciire a son glte. 
Mhis dans les montagnes tr^s-clevijes et courertca de ne5;res, ccs fins de journ^e 
sont cxtr^menient pdnibles : on ul sait ou se tcnir ; si I'uu icbte truuquiiie, uu est 
transi de iroid $ et la fiitime, jointe k la raret^ de I'air, vous 6te la force et le coinage 
de voaa MmaMet par Peaerciea."— Sanssorey Voyage daaa Jes AlpeSf toau It. 
p. I6S. 
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These provisions were all packed ia havreaacs, and sent on by by jtinnen to 

the edge of the glacier, where we were to breakfast. These porters the guides 
thought proper to hire themselves, that they ml2:ht be less embarrassed in 
ascending the base of the mountain^ and be ready to embark on the ice with 
ttDimpaired vigour. 

About five minutes after seven we mounted our two nnles, and bade ftio- 
well to our friends and a numerous circle of the old guides who had assemhierl 
to see us set out. Among others, the hnc vigorous old man Jaques Baliiiat, 
the original guide who accompanied Dr. Paccatd ia the hrst successful ascent. 
Oar excellent kindlord bade ns good-bye with the most ooidud wnhes for 
our success ; and the kind-hearted Madame Simond shook ns bv UlO hsild 
with tears in her eyes* repeating freguent^ that she had not given faerooosent 
to the thing. * 

We left tne hotel accompanied by the ft)1k>wing seven guides on foot - 

1. Joseph Marie Coutet, aged 33, married, 1 child. Had been to the 

summit six times, was nearly killed by the avalanche in 1880. 

2. Simeon Devouassou, aged 30, married, 1 child. Ooce* 

3. Pierre Tairraz le jeune, aged 38, single. Once. 

4. Julien Devouassou, a^ed 36, married* 3 children. Never. Nearly killed 

by the avalanche m 18S0. 
6. Pierre Joseph Simond, aged 37 1 married, 1 child. Never. 

6. Simon Tournier, aged 28, single. Never. 

7. Michel Devouassou, a n;ed 26, uuirrlcd, 2 cinidren. Never.* 

Immediately crossed o\cr the briclc^c of the Arve, and then alona; the left 
bank of the river by the mule ruad, iluouj^li iields ot hemp, corn, tlax, olc 
Passed over the waste of sand and granite blocks, which had utterly de- 
vastated our honest guide Julien's little farm. At half-after seven arrived at 
our captain Coutet's chalet, in the Hameau des Pelerins, and dismounted to 
examine the barometers and compare the scaJes. -The excellent instrument 
we were co take with ns here in the shade stood at 96 inches, 1 line 1-tentbj 
French measure. Thermometer of barometer, 14<* Reaumur in the shade. 
Thermometer of external air, the same. 

Witfi this we carefullv cninpared another barometer, \vhich was to be left 
behind ; and David Coutet, brother of Alarie Cuutet, was appointed to ex- 
amine the instmments.at appointed times, while we w&Nt above. Coutet put 
on his close hussar jacket and wide coarse straw hat, bade a hastv adieu to 
his cava sposa, and then in a trice we were all under weigh for the nil] side. 

As we besan to ascend by a little common, close to the Hameau des Pelerins, 
Jniten walleed elosc to my mule, And said, half serious, half smiling,—'* Je 
votts as u re, Monsieur, que nous avoos tons bien pri^ hier an soir.'' Crossed 
a little rivulet, then entered a pleasant wood of firs, and soon, emerging from 
the pine wood, commenced a steep winding passage among the mountain 
shrubs. Oa our right hand we liad tlie edge of the loii^ white Glacier des 
BuitsonSv on our left tlte stream from the Cascade des florins. This path 
gradually led upward to the last patch of cultivation surrounding Favrct's 
cottage, the Chalet de la Part. It %vas now half after eis^ht o'clock, with a 
beautiful blue sky above. Sitting on the mule, as we halted a tew niiuutes to 
rest the guides, the prospect was |)erfectly delightful. At the north-eastern 
extremity of che valley before us, rose the lofty green passage of the Col-de- 
Ralme ; then cnmc tlie red cric^L^v thnnder-smitten pinnacles of the Aiguilles 
Koup;es (the Acrcceraiiaia of the valley) ; then, directly opposite to us, the 
long pine woods and bare broken summit ut the Breven ; then turning a 
little round* the bold calcareous turrets of the calcareous A)guille de Varens, 
partly covered by a low mass of while cloud. Then came the green hills of 



* Throughout ^his aarrative, we have generally foUowed the spellioir adopted 
by Da Sanssare^ m preference to aay other. 
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the Pnrion and the Col de V'oza clobing the other ciul of the valley of Cha- 
niouni. Lookiug direclly downwards, you saw under your feet ihc dark pine 
woods at the bate of the mouuuin, iniersected by the while stony torrent 
that bad bant itself several channels to join the Arve. Then, farther oo, 
numerous brown chalets dispersed irregularly ainoii^ the parallelograms of 
yellow corn, or green hemp, or flax, or clover. A iiitie failher the clustered 
village of Chamouni, and ihe bright ^tin-covered spire of the ctmrcb. 
Tumin|i( your back on the village, ana rising a little frooi the valley, yoosaw 
a long line of tall thick dark-green pines forming a most beautiful back-ground 
to the white icy pinnacles of the rus;ged Glacier des Buissons, which projects 
far down into the smiling vale beneath. Then, higher up, you found above 
you the Aiguille du 6oul6, and the huge bulk of the I)6me-du-Gout<S 
shining like polished silver in the morning sun ; and still higher, and directly 
over head, the snowy pinnacles of the monstrous Aiguille du Midi; its 
base covered with ice, and lower down with mo&s« heath, juniper^ rhododen- 
dron, &c. 

Very anxiously we eauunined the white masses of cloud in the distant ho- 
fisott. A few wild streaks, like those which seamen call the grey mare's 

tail, were jiiflzt'd to indicate opposite currents of air ; and on subsequently 
consulting ihe uieteorological journal, kept in the convent of the Grand St. 
Bernard, wc found this op'mion confirmed. At present the vent du Nord 
pievailed, but there was some apprehension that the vent dn Midi might 
return and bring bad weather. 

Alighted from our mules, and entered the last human habitation we were to 
pass, the ch&let of honest Favret. The good aid man was not at home; but a 
pleasingyoinig woman, I believe htft daughter, g»ve us some excellent goat's 
milk. There were two females busy in their domestic cares ; a wood tire 
burning against the ^irlc of the moiim.nn, which seemed to form oiu? wall of 
the cottage ; over this lire was a monstrous black kettle, suspended on a cum- 
brous wooden crane, for boiling milk, making cheese, &c. The roof sloped 
rapidly down, supported on low walls of uncemented stone, and a projection 
of^ the same roof covered a goats' shed, which wj^ hut slightly separated from 
the dwelling-room. In a corner were one or two rude bedsteads, witn some 
chamois' sknis and old clothes, fornnng a bed. Near the (ire was an old tripod 
stool ; I think the only article of sedentary furniture. ' The smoke found ill 
way out of the holes in the roof as it liked best ; and nearly over the fire was 
a black smoky shelf, supporting several masses of that inferior white cheese, 
called Serac. Our goat's milk was brought in coarse black earthenware 
bovvi», with double handles. It was deiiciously cool and fresh, being kept 
4iat of the cottage in a little dairy, widi a small stream of water trickling 
'thfVUgh it. Having finished our milk, we bade adieu to our youn^ hostess, 
vAid wished us success with a smile of the greatest {^ntnl-nature. The iiiulca 
scrambled nioibly forward from rock to rock; for there began now to be 
very scanty vesti^ of path* J ulien showed u.i the spot at which he had nearly 
perished from dnnkiiig a small quanti^ of aulphnric acid, which had been 
put up hy mistake amonc: the provisions, as syrup of vinegar, in Dr. Hamel's 
expcthuon. 1820. Julien, however, recovered his strength sufiiciently to 
cuuiinue his march, was present at the fatal avalanche, and a second time 
very narrowly escaped destruction. 

About a quarter before ten o'clock we quitted the mules at a sort of semi- 
artificial dwelling, called La Pierre Pntntue. It is a kit^l of stone tent, formed 
of a vast block on one side, and a wall ut uncemented stone on the side next 
the glacier. The mouth is open ; but when onoe within, you are tolerably 
snug. Here the solitary goatherd and part of bis fiock find occasiouftl 
shelterfrom the pelting storm and biting blast. 

The road being no longer at all practicable for mules, we sent them back, 
with pencil notes to our friends below, by the hand of a fine ruddy smiling 
child of the mountuniy who said her name was Dorothy Pavret. Advanc- 
ing rapidly on foot, we passed by a narrow goat-tiack, amoi^ rhododendron 
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^Tubs Dverhangtiig a sleep acclivity, alinost a precipice, of several hundicd 
feet. There was, however, no considerable clanger, if you were a iiiiie cau-, 
tiout in placing your feet. At a quarter before eleven we reached the extreqie 
of vegetation, and were on theyeigeof the broad moraine of stones that 
skirt the glacier. Here we were not sorry to find the porters already arrived 
with the baggage and breakfast ; and we all sat down lu lUe shade of a hug,e, 
block, fallen trom the Aiguille du Midi, called Piene de I'Echelle. because 
the ladder used in crosasng the glacier was formerly placed there* i hh lad- 
der, however, was not there at present ; but had been left on the Grands 
Mulets rocks in an unsuccessful attempt last summer, having been found 
more inconvenient than useful in the pu^sage. The important materials 
were hastily unpacked; two napkins spread for as upon .a rock; some water^ 
brought from a stream of melted ioe» tbat fell by the edg^ o^^^ glacier, was 
handed up in a great black copper saucepan ; and a few wine-bottles were 
uncorked. We sat down to breakfast, all under the due influence of the keen 
mountain air. As we sat munching very diligently, loud rambling shockf 
were heard from rime to time among the ice beibreus; and ever^nowand 
then the long distant roar of an avalanclie. The summit of the Brevcn arv 
peared to be about on a level with us; and upon it*^ top we could disiiuctly 
see several travellers who had ascended to waicii our progress; and with our 
telescofie we made out thdr signal to us— a hat placea on a baton, which w^ 
hastened to answer by a counter>signal. The round snowy top of the Buet. 
now reared itself above the line of the Aiguilles Rouges. Beneath, In the dis- 
tance, we watched the deep bed of the Ar\-e, till it wound round and plunged 
from sight into a dark fir-covered ravine. A tittle higher up, we distinctly 
made out part of the stream that runs down to form the lovely Cascade de 
Ch^de. 

When v.'e had been some time at rest, I was desirous of examining the rate 
of the j>uise 3 and found the pulse of one of the oldest porters, Coutet le 
ChamoiSy to beat ei^hty^four; our Captain Coutet, eighty-four; my own, 
e^ty-eight; the guide, Simeon Devouassou, ninety>two; Pierre Tairraz le 
Jeune, one hundred and t%vo ; and Captain Sherv\ ill, one hundred and eight. 
* This result surprised me a good deal ; 1 had expected to find the pulse of the 
strongest and most muscular subjects least accelerated. This, however, did 
not appear to be the case. Pierre Tairias U jmrnt, a young Hercules to 
figure and muscle, bad a pulse fourteen beats quicker than my own ; yet the 
observation was made with care, and I have no doubt of its accuracy. 

While lye were fiuishing our breakfast, J ulien amused himself with hnug 
«platoI» that we might hear the echo, which, however, was not remaikaUe: 
and probably the concussion helped to accelerate an avalanche, uihacb fell 
some time aifter at this spot. At last, we. all got to the end of a pretty sub- 
stantial breakfast — a laughable contrast to our moie xlelicate d§e^n€r of the 
following morning. . . 

The sky still looked a little hazy in the horiaoo ; bat the guides seemed 
sanguine; and the opinion was general, that the desired north wind ^vould 
continue. Gur eye was now fixed on the dark rocks of the Mont Maud it, 
embedded in snowy steeps ; and beneath them^ upon the long black ridge of 
the Grands Mulcts, our present goal, resembling a small narrow islet in 
the wide expanse of ice and snow. 

All was now bnsile and business. The baggage was hastily re-an :tn^re<l ; the 

great coals, blankets, sacks, sheets, bottles, loaves, Sjc. repacked! ; he great 
lack copper casserole depending gallantly from a knapsack j liic telescope 
and barometer swung. &c. All being ready, the porters bade us fsood-bve 
and prepared 10 de&cend. One of them, however, begged hard to join the 
^lpland party, and the guides were desirous that be should go, in order to lessen 
the proportion of ba^^e to each. I'his old man was Coutet. Chaaiwis (no 
jrelauonof our Captam Coutet) : be had been a crystaUhunter, and had acquired 
thjs. appellation of le Chamois (rom his dexterity and courage ill jj^cipitous 
passages. Old Couiet said he had once been alone to the summit of liloot 
i%.*»VpL. ^VI. NO. LXV. 2 a 
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Blanc, and hail come Jowu to Chamouni at eight in t)ie evening, having left 
the top at noon. He said that the snows were then very good, and that he 
•lid down the froctn alopea with ht« hakm^ goin^ swifl as hghtning, <* eommft 
lalbudfc/* as he expressed it. This report of his solitary ramble was received 
with a sly shrug by the other guides, and evidently held to be a liiile apo- 
cryphal. However, at the old man's strong request, it was determined that he 
should join our party, and reeeive a proportionate compensation. 

As we hLd now only a small space before leaving terra finna and entering 
on the ice, I took off ihc shoes u^ed in ascending the mountain. :inrj put on a 
thicker pair, made for the occasion, well furnished with doubie-hc ickd ice- 
screws. These I had kept in reserve, fearing to wear down, on the hard 
granite, the points of the torews. In leaning a chasm, or patsing -on Ut 
cdoe, a bent or faulty screw might easily inoace a 6»at flip. 

In a few minutes we had crossed the moraine of granite blocks, and (per- 
haps with a little more anxiety than we cared to display) abandoned solid 
mother-earth, and embarked on the troubled ocean of ice. The first half^ 
hour served at once as a tolerable specimen and a usefnl apprentissage. 
Having scarcely atlvancecl two hundred yards, we found ourselves involved in 
a labyrinth of icy walls, from fifteen to thirty feet hi^h, and separated by 
chasms of unknown depth. The ice*axe was presently neard in active opera- 
tion, as the leading guide had to try the solidity of the tottering br^dses. or to 
eut footsteps where the wdls were too steep to be ascended without. In 
sealing these slippery barriers, we mounted from hole to hole, and from crag to 
crag, sometimes climbing on hands and knees, at other times gratefully ret 
ceiving the end of a staff or the handle of the ice-axe, to assist in mounting to 
a ledge of ice, overhanging a chasm of no very inviting as|iect This kind of 
scrambling march was much more laborious, and more dangerous wiihal, than 
any thing we had seen in our other mountain ratnbles; but the con'itant 
assistance of the guides prevented our feeling any very serious apprehensions: 
it was, however, necessary to keep a good* deal on the alert, to mind your 
footin|K,and to avoid looking into the chasms as much as possible. We were 
all quite silent, only attending to the immediate bu5ines<; in hand. It soon 
became very evident that our additional guide, Coutei ie Chamois, had over- 
rated his remaining strength. So far from being able to assist us, it was found 
necessary to assist him ; yet the spirited old mountaineer insisted to iluTlaat 
that he was perfectly able to hear the fatigue. The negative voice however 
was general, and with much difficulty he was at last pef^iia'tcf! to renounce 
an enterprise not suited to his advancing age. Julien kindly accompanied him 
a little way back, to give him a hand in descending a steep crag we had with 
difficulty scaled, and we lost sight o f Coutet*s old slouched hat, as he gaily leapt 
off an icy wall to regain the rocks. There was much to admire in the natural 
Reeling and delicacy with which the younger guides begged the old mati to 
return: you heard no rude jesting ; no unfeeling laughter; bul only sutrh 
kind and soothing expressions as tnesc, in patois^'* Mon pauvre Coutet, (Te 
un pou trouc vicux)* Je crois que tu es un ti^ peu trop vieux: — (Tou ere 
d'etre tira quancl tirias ihune) Tu te crois etre te! que tu as ^i^ niitrefois: 
—(II sera trou poyniblc per te) 11 sera trop p^nible pour toi: — (Mon pauvre 
amij Ta deiha asset fait) Tu as d^ asses fait/'— and similar kind espostttI»> 
lions* This considerate and amiable dimceitr was particularly remarkable in 
mv worthy friend Simeon, and it alone convinced me that he would turn OHt 
a brave man. FecUng implicit confidence in his direction, I selected him as 
my personal guide, and his unwearied attention, his calm courage, and per- 
severing exertion, contributed most materially to the pleasure and the safetv 
•f our excursion. Expectingvery much from Simeon, I was not disappointed, 
and felt increasingly convinced, from his conduct, that respect for superior 
years is a sure indication of moral health. He that venerates not the hoary 



• The patois is uever written, I believe; but tbis orthography will convey the 
lonndftj^tty Accurately. Speaking to one another, the gni^ frequently use 
this jargon. It is so like Freiiclrthat,by deuces, you can understand eve« tkehr 
eottfideneial remarks —Our Captain Contet spoke also a little Italiim. 
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liead with all its liuie infirmities, is destitute of sooie of the beut's best emo- 
tions, and his own old age ahuiW be void of honour. 

Coutet le Cbamois having nowretunied, hii tbare ftf the baggage was dis- 
tributed among the ong;Inil seven guides* and the party again set forward, 
steering as clirectlv as possible towards the Grands Mulets; x'^ery rarely, how- 
ever, could we advance in a straight hne, the course being inces$aniiy tra- 
versed by crevices and chasms, from a few inches to twenty-five or ihtrtv feet 
in width and generally of fearful depth : we weretherefoic obliged to wind back* 
ward and forward to scck the safest passages. Marie Coutet, Simeon, Jiilien 
and Pierre Tairraz, were constantly a-hdid, sometimes widely se|>arated Irom 
one unother in their perilous olhce of recunnoitring ihecha^uis. We had not 
yet put on our ropes, so that the leading guides wcreoccasiooally in situations 
where one slip would have been certam death. It was not very comfortable 
to see the foremost man, with an axe in his h^nd and a heavy sack on his 
baek, silently stepping along the ridge of a narrow wail of ice, with a blue 
chasm tome two hundred or three hundred feet deep, gaping on each side of 
him. It was, moreover, not precisely agreeable to have the same operation to 
do yourself ; though, n hm (h» footstens have been cut with the ice-axe, and 
you are sure of assistance to direct and steady you in the p;issage, the danger 
IS by no means su great to the traveller as to the guide; ttiese brave moun- 
taineers, however, were generally gay and cheerful, appearing only soUcitont 
for oursafety. 1 think, another time it would be much more prudent to put 
on the ropes immediate ly nn entering theglacier, and to b^ it as a favour of 
the guides, that they wuuld do so too. 

OiuUftusly and slowly we advanced, often hardly able to divine in what 
way we could possibly proceed ten yards; so completely were we hem> 
med in at times by perpendicular walls of ice. At one place we found our- 
selves deep down in a sort of icy crack, with so steep a wall before us that 
for some time the mode of exit was wholly a mystery ; and at last we thought 
ourselves extremely happy in discovering a beautiful natural vault, through 
which we all crept, and then scrambled up on the top of the ice that formed 
this curious arch. 'I'he state of the '^bcicr was unusually had this summer. 
The guides universally declared that they had never seen it more fissured and 
clefk t and Coutet sain, that in loine seasons, we should have passed over this 
|Mrt of our journey in half the time, and with a-quarter the difficulty. Forsomc 
time our real progress was slow enough, and there was now and then a lit tfe whis- 
pering among the guides, which made us fear thai the dithculties were insupe- 
rable, and we should be compelled to return. Not rarely, indeed, the chasiras 
a|^>eared at first view absolutely impassable; and were only at last overcome 
by great personal hazard and labour on the part of the guides: we did not 
therefore much wonder, on experience, that they had not shown any very 

Seculiar ardour to juia toe expedition. By degrees, however, our^tep became 
rmer and nimbler,, and the cracks narrower, and less numerous, so that we 
got on much faster; and the ticklish passages becamerat!)^ r matter of amuse> 
ment than of anxiety. On first euteriti;^ the glacier, we found it very slightly 
sprinkled with snow, but the layer became deeper and deeper, and after now 
and then a slip into a concealed hole, we halted to tie on the ropes. The 
tmnsortal De Saussure remarked in his days, that the Chamouni guides, in 
general, were fearless and gay in balancing themselves on the icy ridges, how- 
ever narrow and terrific they might seem, but that in crossing the frail bridges 
of snow, or in walking upon a crui»i covering a chasm, -then all their appre- 
hensions seemed to be awakened. 

The difhculties of passing this glacier, and the character of the bravf 
guides, are described by Saussure with his usual acatiacy* in the following 
words : — 

** Nous eotrAmes sur le glacier, vis ivis des blocs de granit, k I'abri desqueU 
sous avions dormi t reotrie en est tr^ facile, miiis bientdt aprcs Ton s'engni^e dans 
MS labyriathe de rocbers de glace s^par^s par de larges crevasses ; ici enti^rcment 
ourertes : !*a romb1(*es en tout ou en partie par des nei^res, qui souvent forrtient dcs 
t$picit& d'arcUcs, cvidceb par dessous, ct qui cependant sont <yielquefois les seulet 
ftweuroes que Ton alt poor traverser ces crevasse^ ; alllcurs, c*est una arrfite tnia> 

« a ** 

M» V M 
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f^ante tie Sflacc, qui sert dc pent pontics traverser, Dans qoelqu<»« ^ntlroUti o\Af9 
crevasses sont absolument vuides, on etit reduit ^ descendre jusques au foBd» et a 
rraiiHiter ensuite le mur oppose par des tsealltn Udllte avee U kaebe dans U 
place vive. Mais nullc part on n'aiteint, ni ne voit njemc Ic roc ; le fond esttoujours 
ueige oil glace : et il y a des luomeats ou apres £tre dcacendu dans ces abtmea eo- 
tour^s de mura de glace presque yerticanX) on ne peut pas se figurer par oii Ton en 
sortira. Cepeudank tant qu'on marche sur la glace vive, qnclqu'etroites que soietit 
Ics arrdtes, ces intr/'pidesChamouniards dont la t^te et le pied sont cgaleuuMit fcrmes, 
ne paroissent ni etfray^s, ni inquiets ; ils cansent^ rient, se dvticnt les uns les au- 
trati mail qnand cm p«Me snr ces roiktes minces saspendai^s an dessna des sbtiMS, « 
on les voit marcher dans le plus profond silence; Irs trois premiers lies ensemble 
par des cordes a 5 ou 6 pieds de distance Tun de I'autre : les autres se tenant deux 
a deux par leurs bStont , les yeux fix6d sur leurs pieds, cbacnn s'effor^ant de poser 
exactement et l^gdrement le pied dans la trace de eelui qui le precede. Cc fnt sur* 
tout quand nous eAmes vu la place nii Marie Contet (an oirl silver haired man slill 
liring, the father of our Captaiuj Joseph Marie Coutet) s'etoU enioncc, que ce genre 
de crainte aogmenU ; la neige nn>it manqn^ toot-^k covp tons sea piM, en formanC 
nTittJiir (le lui un vuide de 6 a 7 pieds de diametre, el avoit decouvert uii ablme doiit 
on n'appercevoitni lefond ni les bords,ct cola dans un endroituU ^ucunsigne exti" 
rieur n'indiquoit la moindre apparence de danger."* 

Subsequent eveins have sufficiently proved the accuracy of their judgment. 
The tragical end of the unfortunate Mcnsieur Hschcn, ia still the basis of 
mKOf a caQtio9. In ascendins the Bnet» we halted to observe the fatal spot, 
and to hear the particulars of his death* He was traversing the glacier of the 
Buet with a single guide ; the surface appeared a smooth slope of snow, with- 
out vest^ of concealed craci<s. Full of youthful ardour, ne had advanced 
some distance alone, and suddenly disappeared. The terrified guide ran fefw 
ward to the spot, but found only a eircolar openii^ like a well. The unhappy 
traveller had fallen through a crust of snow, into a deep fearful ahvs?, and 
could be neither seen nor heard. Far from all succour, the guide hastened 
down to the nearest human habitation, and, returning with ropes, was lowered 
into the gulph. At lenath the unfortunate young man was diseovered,- fiMd 
upright in the sides of me chasin, quite dead, and firmly cemented to the icy 
walls. Tlie heat of the body had melted a thin stratum of the ice, whirh 
soon recongealtog, had strotigly a^lutinated him to the sides of the crevice. 
Mot without considerable difficulty it was extricated, drawn up by ropes, and 
buried near Servoz. Thus perished an amiable and well-informed man, in 
the bloom and vigour of ycnuh. 

Having adjusted our ropes, we advanced with more confidence, and now i 
began chiefly to suffer from the reverberation of the rays from the daazling j 
snriaee of the snow, for die sun was blazing in unclouded strength ; our eyes 
became a good deal inflamed, and our faces began to be excoriated and blistered. 
To obviate thi«, we put on our green veils, and my worthy Simeon lent me a 

}>air of green spectacles, a present, as he told me with a smile, from a very ^ 
air young lady, whom he had constantly attended in crossing the Go! du 
Geant. These veils did not prove sufficient to proteet'tbe face entirely, and - 
being often moved hy a light gust of wind, were npt to confuse the sight. 
This was embarrassmg, and even dangerous, where it was necessary to 
pay extreme attention to the footsteps. A mask, either of line wire gause 
or some other material, would be infinitely preferable. The speetaeles gave 
a eurious, wan air to Uie wide landscape of snow, and yet they were oT'the 
greatest utility in protectinpr the eye, but in some of the worst passages we 
tooit ofi veils, spectacies, and every incumbrance, to be able to judge more 
accurately where to place our feet. We now proceeded very gaily, laughing, 
poking, and chattering ; there was no apparent danger, and our attention was 
incessantly excited by the wild whimsical outline of the icy crags. In a little 
deep pool, surrounded oh all sides by high walls of ice, we found some water. 



* Savssare, Voyages dans ks Alpes, tome iv. p. 157. 
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!Wie guides rightly CQXijectu red thai this would be the last water \re should 
find unfrozen, an<i, bein^ very thirsty, wc halted to lake a copious draught, 
mixing a lUtle nn^ de vtiMtfrr • widi our beverage. As we stood ip a group 
^ at the bottom of this little odl, the view on every side was cxcecdipeTy odd 
and beautiful. In one direction, the outline of the icy circle was wildly rent 
down and cleft; in another, curiously jagged and contorted; in another risinginto 
lofty pinnacles, or jutting out iuto promontories of a pale azure green, and drip- 
ping fast'under the powerful rays of an afternoon sun. I attempted to take a 
few hasty outline sketches in my note-book, as the guides were finishing their 
libations ; but neither words nor pencil can coiivey a clear conception of 
the wildness and sin^larity of the forms. We were now approaching the 
jnnv^on of the Glacier de Taeonnai with the Glaeier des Baissons, and not 
very far from Saussure's line of march. The disorder and confusion in ihe 
masses were evidently produced by the lateral pressure of these huge frozen 
seas^ on each other. As we v/ere plodding quietly along the snow, absorbed 
an silent wonder, or only exclaiming from time to time, " How very odd 
'and finding out, or fancy mg, the most whimsical resemblances, our footsteps 
were suddenly arrested by a loud roar, like that of distant heavy artillery. Every 
eye was instantly turned towards the sound ; and, not without emotion, we saw 
the dust of a vast avalanche of tons of ice and snow, that had fallen from the 
base of the Aiguille du Midi, and iiart of which seemed to have Mien not 
very fiur fiWD the spot where we naked to ^ breakfast. Coutet and the 
guides appeared a good deal moved at this accident, saying that, had it fallen 
earlier tn the day, some of us would probably have advanced no farther. This 
cireomsunce nfturally brought to mind the fatal disaster of 1820, and for 
aome short time we talked less, hut perhaps thought the more. It was com- 
fortable, however, to see that no summits impended over us at present; we 
were on an open slope of broken ice, covered with a pretty thick stratum of 
•snow j we bad nothing to fear but concealed chasms, from which, with our 
ropes 0Q» there was no very great reason for apprehension. We marched op 
rapidly ; and, about 3 o'clock, we saw with great pleasnie, over the summit of 
theBreven, the quiet lake of Geneva, shining like a vast mirror in the low 
hazy distance. In about an hour more we began to draw nearer to the Grands 
•Muiets rocks. The snow was now become deeper, occasionally to the knee, 
anrj commonly about half that depth. We crossed three or four natural bridges 
of ice, lightly spanning a dark gulph. The guides bade us carefully tread in 
their footsteps, and every one passed geiuly and as quickly as possible, hold- 
ing his ice-pole under his arm, that, should the crust break, he might still 
have the chance of being borne up by the strength of his baton, resting at eadh 
\nd on the edges of the iiole. The crevices round the base of the Grands Mu* 
lets bad always been represented as the most formidable in the whole passage j 
and, as the cracks on entering the glacier were unusually deep and numerous, 
• it Mraaanticipated that we should perhaps find it impossible to mount on the 
roeks at all, and so be coropdied to encamp on the snows. Simeon said this * 
disagreeable necessity bad happened to him on a previous journey ; that they 
had lighted a chafing-dish of charcoal on the ice, and fallen asleep round it ; 
upon wakinjj, they found the chafing-dish sunk into a hole, wnich it had 
melted for itself, and^ one of their party, who had slept over the femes, was 
actually rendered insensible by the carbotiicacid ; they took him inthararmst 
rnbbed him, and kept him moving till his recovery, which, however, was by 
no means immediate. We were all of course anxious to examine these 
chasms : on a first view their appearance was not very prepossessing,' but we 
were encouraged by Coutet*s remark, that, upon the whole, they were less foT" 
midable than he had feared, and that he had passed them when they weri 
worse. Thus animated, we advanced slowly along the slippery margin ; but, 
after several awkward passages, suddenly came tp a cornplete stand-still, upon a 
sort of comer of ice, projecting into a chasm of fearfiil depth and width. This 
seemed at first an insuperable barrier to further progress. A council was 
called, and we stood, in anxious debate, nearly up to our knees in snow, on 
the edge of the gulph, but a little sheltered by a snow«bauk above us. Cou' 
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%et !|ai<l, that when the crevices proved bad, he preferred making a coo&idera- 
6le circuit, so as to avoid the principal chasms, and also escape a very steep 
tod difficult passage of rock at the base of the Grands Mulett* He proposed lo 
despatch a party to see whether we could pass the crack, by steering a little 

more lo the rij^ht, towards the base of the DAtnp-du-Goi^fe. Shiieon and 
Juiieii immediately set out on the errand, for we had no lime to i(»se. They 
were soon hid from sight, havins descended some distance into anotiirr branch 
of the chasm to reconnoitre, in no-small anxiety we watdied their return* 
for the service was no trifle, as they were obliged to separate too widely from 
each other, to prevent the consequences of a slip. Simeon and Julien were 
concealed from us till we began to be quite uneasy, and were right glad when 
they re-appcared, though with somewhat Ions faces and reporting that the 
crack rather widened, so that it would be absolute madness to think of cross- 
ing It in that direction. Coutet still seemed rather of opinion that it might be 
as well to return on our steps, and make a yet wider circuit, to avoid passing 
the crevice ; but his opinion did not seem generully popular ; our feet too were 
now getting so bitterly co]d,fromstandingstiHin the snow, that the prospect of 
reaching solid rock, and getting our feet ofl' the ice, was excee(!ingiy alluring. 
From the spot whore we stood, the steep passage at the base of the Grandt 
Mulcts did not appearvery dilBcuit, but we afterwards found it far more SO 
than we had reckoned upon ; and on another occasion! would certainty wmht 
a i^ide circuir, and not attempt to scale the base of the Grands MuleU. 

The prevrilpnl opinion therefore w:js, to make at once for the rocks, which 
were but a lew hundred yards from the corner of ice on which we stood in 
consultation. After dili<;eut search, a sort of narrow bridge of ice was 
found, which facilitated the passage considerably, although it was still some* 
what nervous. The leading guide, attached to a cord, descended with the 
hatehft,and cut holes as he passed. When he had secured himself a pretty se- 
cure tootine, another guide cautiously followed to the same slip|)erY landing- 
place. In Tike manner we had to make our way ; and with a iiitlc sliding^ 
crawling, and jumping, we were all on the other side of tlie priuci|>al cruck. 
This manoetivre we repeated two or three times, but it was not -iliogeiher 
comfortable; anxiety was on every face ; worthy Simeon's chin huna; lo\v,atid 
the conversation was monosyllabic. By the way, it is very important, notoiUy 
to have a cord between each two men, but also one, if not two spare cords* 
After about twenty minutes scrambling, we stepped with great Mtiifaciaont 
from the surface of the glacier, to a projecting mass of rock. 

The first sensation, on placing the foot upon the solid and comparatively 
warm surftce of the rock, was quite luxurious; and the muscles were relieved 
from tliat incessant tension necessary in walking upon ice. Some notion of 
this feeling may be formed by rerotlecting the effect upon the anc!es, of 4 or 5 
hours skaiting, the Brst day of the season. Having all reached the base of the 
Grands Mulets, the next affair was to ascend them; and this was a work of time 
and fatigue. Coutetand Simeon estimated the height of the steep part,atabout 
' S50 feet. It did not ap|)car to me by any means so much, but it was certainly 
the most rapid ascent 1 ever crawled up. Perpendicular, of course, it was not, 
else, of course, we could not have got up at ail ; but it was steeuer, for instance, 
than La Chemin^ on the Brcven, with the additional ooniUHrt* that if ^u 
llipped offjrou would have descended directly into the blue yawning crevices 
beneath. The masses of rock were sometinres loose, and it w;js necessary to 
cxaminp with great care the stability of a block betore trusting your weight 
to it, for the dislodgementof one large stone would have been no very pleasant 
salutation to the party below, two or three of whom it ttiutt infallibly have 
swept down into a chasm. The guide in advance endeavoured to direct you 
where to place your hands or foot ; and, in very ticklish parts, be let down the 
end of his rope, which you tied round the breast, then crept forward, and 
were tlow and then dragged upwards by sheer muaenlar effort. There was 
necessity, however, for caution, lest a sudden jerk should bring the guide top* 
pling on your head ; or, had he retained his footing, still the cord might not 
' nave prevented your getting so violent a :swiog against the rocks, as to have 
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iocapacitated you for prosecuting the excursion &rther. Our progress up 
this steep was slow enough. I apprehend it was not much less than half an 
hour before we found ourselves all safe and sound, on the upper part of the 
Grand*- Muleta \ wiih only a!on^, broken, but not dangerous slope, to ascend 
to the place of halt for the night. Long faces were n«iw shortened, aod 
•nxious sHence exchanged for gaiety and joke. Coutet, a natural wa?, was m 
high <^lc e, and Nlichel. the youngest of the guides, one ot the lour who had 
never been to the sumukit, was the incus of Couiet's wit. " Vite, Michel! 
eoures 'k Thoiel I diner de suite ; nous anrons vn dindon I Fen dans le petit 
Salon, N*. Vingt-un ! Les meilleurs lits pour ncuf, voyez vous ? Allez ! 
Vite, mon cher!*' — In ten minutes we drew ap to this hotel, which is cer- 
tainly as well ventilated as any in Europe. 

It consisted of an uneven ledge of rock about five ftet wide and twenty 
long. One side toward the Aiguille du Midi was well defended by « solid 
natural parapet, rising as a back to it ; on the other three sides was a Ititle 
wall of loose stones piled one on the other, half a foot high, so as to torm a 
sort ut ublong parallelograiu. There was uuihing like roof» nor any projec- 
tion of rock to shelter vou above, so that on entering the petit «alon» we 
found what we did not nnd iu the petit salon below, the luxury of a carpet, 
for it was covered by a deep stratum of snow. The first business was to 
scrape out most of this snow with a flat stone, and then to turn up 
the dry sides of the other flat stones, which served as a mattress $ a single 
blanket was then spread, and, having put on dry shoe«, gaiters, &c., we 
sat do^vn very 5!n'5Lny. AVhen we arrived at the sleeping shelf, a little after 
five o'clock m ilie evening, the baronit^tcr was exposed, to cool the middle 
portion of mercury, prubabiy heated lu carrying. Il ihcu stood at IQ inches 
8 lines, .French measure* llie thermometer of the barometer, at 8^ Reaumur. 
The exterior air, 8§ Heaum. The guides now fell to work to li^ht up a 6re 
of some pieces of wood, which were found at the cd;i:e of the glacier, and had 
been brought up for the purpose. An old ladder was found on the rocks, 
left bete exposed since last year, and no longer serviceable. Julteii eut up 
part of it into shavings, as dexterously as an old seaman would have done, 
and we <^non had a wreathing column of smoke, nnd n cheerful blaze ihaten- 
livciied the whole scenery. No waier was found any where on the rocks; the 
great black copper saucepan was liierefore piled up with snow, and this when 
mellcd filled half the vessel. Some wine and sugar greatly improved the po- 
tion. The knapsacks were hastily unpacked, and we be^an supper with 
much appetite, and peals of lauijhter at tlie oddness of our situation and pei^ 
sonitl appearance : inght«caps, VV'eliih wigs, drying shoes, green veils, broad- 
brimmeo hats, the great black kettle, smoking ne^s, excoriated faces'-'it 
was altogether a comical scene. My friend's night-cap deserves a few 
words. On the evening before our dopariure, an En-H^h gentleman, 
full of the milk of human kindness, cane to Cautain bberwill, saying. 

So you are going upward, Sirr" "Think of it, air." *' You'll be very 
cold.*^ " So they say. Sir." "Wish I could be of any service !" Sir, I thank 
you," "Afraid I can't ; but stop I stay two seconds." The worthy gentleman 
vanished for an instant, and then re-appeared with a superb flannel night cap. 
" There bir,'* said he, holding up the night-cap with much beni^nit^, *' take 
that. Sir; will be very serviceable, i assure you!" My friend hesitatmg a mo- 
ment, having never seen the gentleman before, he said smilingly, "Come, Sir, 
norcfuvingj 1 have a particular wish that voti should accept my night-cap; 
will keep yourears so warm, Sir, 1 shall have pleasure in thinking ahoui it " 
There was no reNisting such an appeal ; accordingly the night'Cup was gratc- 
fiilly accepted, divplayed at supper on the Gran& Mulcts, mounted to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and is now carefully preserved as an invaluable relic. 

Coutet, who hri<! tlte jfrnniKenuMit of thru Idisiiiess, ordered the cold fowl.s 
to be reserved exclusively for lo-morrow, observing that, however keen our 
appetites might 4)e now, we should become far more Jasttdioos, when we got 
a tew thousand feet higher, and jthat we might be able to eat a pullet when 
the other provisions were nauseated After supper, the guides concocted a 
mixture of melted snow, brandy, lemons, sugar, &c., which by courtesy we 
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i)en<niuoated punch ; but the increasing chilness of the evenms^ made it 
a^rreeablc, and it sen-ed to drink the health of the distinguished Author, as wc 
amused oiirselves with repealing stanzas of the immortal ode, **Nee(hr 
kntfe-griiKler! whither ajrevou going/' &c. Julien^^too, cheered his jocmid 
eirale with some tnountnn ralladst they sat moochtng toasieH cheese round 
the glowing embers. 

Evening was drawing on apace, n ln ?i, on a sudden, we were all roused to 
our icct by the loud roar oi an avaijiiche, which fell very near us j a prodigi- 
ous mass of soft, l6ose snow slipned from the impending heights of the Mont 
Mandit into the deep narrow rallcy at the foot of the Grands Mulets. Stand- 
ing on the height aoove, near our sfe<»pmp: shelf, wc could watch the rapid 
motion of the mass, for it continued iaiiin^ :>cveral seconds, and a large cloud 
of anowy dust nish^ ncariv half across tte valley. We weie highly delight- 
ed, and* even the gnides anonted, and seemed vastly pleas^,' for ao Jaige an 
a\ Tilniic lie, and seen so close, and under so favourable circumstances, was not 
an every-day occurrence, even to thcnr. It was decidedly oneof the grandest 
I ever saw, but though larger and more sublime, perhaps not more beautiful, 
than one which we saw gliding down Kke a stream ot liquid silver, from the 
Jheights.of the Jungfrau, as we stood on the opposite heights of the Wen« 
gern Alps. The deep valley between the Gramis Mulets and the base of 
4he Mont Maudit is filled with those immense cubes of snow^ which have 
:bcen called ^MMTct, and a wilder scene no laney ^ver pictnied. 

As e^'ening advanced, the scene around oecame increasingly beautiful : 
not merely the round head, btit a considerable portion of the snowy side of 
the Buet, appeared towering far aljove the line o\ the AiguiUes Rouges. Wc 
saw a considerable pan of the Lake of Geneva looking increasingly bright as 
.the sunounding hills grew grey in the shades of evenrog. On its northern 
tide we could distinctly make out the town of Nion. The horizon was 
boundeii by the long dark line of the Jura. Beneath us lay the quiet valley 
and village of Chamouni, but we were far too high to hear the slightest 
sound from below. On the side of the Brevcn hmga cnltlvaled patch, called, 
1 think, the v illage of Merlet : then beyond, the valley of Sallenelie, and thick 
masses of mist resting on the hold turret'? of the Aiguille de Varens. Bat the 
finest ]>oint of view was, perhaps, that inwards Aix-Ies-bains in Savoy, or 
iicaiiy ui ihaL clircctioii j it was beauLUully clear. 1 counted, distinctly, no 
less than eight ranges of mountain-tops, one behind the other, gradually 
fading away, shade after shade, and at last surmounted by a fine bright 
evening sky of a very peculiar tinge, between crimson and flesh-colour. It 
seemed to me that I had never seen precisely that tinge of sky before. 
.Nearer the eye was the summit of the hill that overtops the broken line of 
the rugged Glacier de Taconnai. Under ouir liMt was the vast plain of 
snow cxtcnditii: tr^vard the base of the DAmc-dn-fT/intf^, in varions jiarts of 
which we couiti discern immense dark ca\ cms in the snow, near winch our 
uioruins's path would lie. Far, iar above us, the snowy summit of the moun- 
tain still receded in distant majesty, so that after a day's progress we really 
seemed not to have come much nearer the top. Then turning round, you 
saw several dark roc^<s deepW embedded in snow, to the whole of which has 
.been ^ivea the somewhat iudi&tinct name of the Mont Maudit. Then, di- 
rectly m front, rose the immense Aiguille dn Midi, whose summit had just 
ceased to reflect the glow of sunset. There was hardly a breath of wind ; all 
was hushed and stiU as death ; we gazed round and round, till the scene 
grew ditn in twilight, and ihtii^ sat down on our siony couch. A second 
blanket was spread as a covering j three poles were placed in an iiichued po- 
•siiton against the rock, and to tnem was attached a sheet so as to form a rade 
.tent over our h^ds; yet it was so loose lha.t, hail it snowed in the night, we 
shonid have been well nigh covered before morning. The song of the guides 
iiad ceased ; their evenmg prayers were said, and we ail betook ourselves to 
sleep, as best we tonM, doaing at intervals : cvciy now and then the low 
distant roar of an avalanche roused our attention. The ttonci that formed 
our couch were uneven and angular enough, and the air was very chill. 
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.though leu so than we had expected. About Bve o'clock, on our arrival, th^ 
.tberinoineter was at 8J Reaum. ; at half-past seven it had sunk to 3'^ Heaum. j 
and at a quarter after eight it was at zero^ Reaum., and probably not many 
degrees lower during the nii{bt. My amiable companion slept little, being 
much distressed by continiiecl nausea. During the night I rose, left our rude 
tent, and reconnoitred the appearance of thf^ weather. The ^ides were all 
sleeping, some near ihe end of the tent, others in a small cavity in the rock 
below. The dark sky was perfectly clear, and the stars sparkling in the ebon 
vault. To complete the sublimity of the scoie^ the bright moon was 
shining on the top of Mont Blanc, and throwing strong masses of lii^lit and 
shade over the wide waste of snow. Thi-^ scenf alone was worth a pil- 
grimage 1 No words can convey an adequate loipression of the solemnity and 
awfal wildness of this moonlight picture I Far above^ the cotd beams were 
niayine on that fatal spot where rest the bodies of the three hrate guides em- 
oalmed in ice. Yet it was not certain that, fmni the ariiniril movement of the 
glacier, the bodies might not be slowly descending toward the valley, and 
perhaps much nearer us than we were uware. With this thought another in- 
sensibly mixed itself. Old not these men sleep the night before on this very 
ledge ? Were they not as full of alacrity and hope as ourselves ? What, if 
to-morrow evening's risinij moon should find us as they are ? If it should be 
so, what IS beyond? — When hn^ chained down to the tiny, contemptible 
vanities of men, the contracted Hwrii shrinks from the vi»t contemplatioo'of 
Ktemity, and fears to think iudf^immorul. The majestic truths of Revel»- 
tion are too mighty for its puny grasp. But here, amidst the awful monu- 
ments of a Power that works unseen, escaping away from roan and all his 
futilities, the dreams of inftdel philosophy seduce no more: they are no longer 
congenial to the heart. Man feels himself a worm, an insect, an atom ; but 
be bethinks himself that Heaven's wide regard StiU lests indi?idiudly OD btm» 
a speck in creation. Then he is not afraid. 



SANDOVAL, OR THE FREEMASON.* 

Til F RE is a combination of attractions in the title of this historical 
novel, whiclti will very rniely be found in works of the class to which it 
belongs. It is a Spamsli tale, written by a Spaniard, who has already 
made a siiccess|ul debut in our literature with another novel, " Don 
Estebwi.*' It giws us reaaon to ezpeet thftt our eiiriosity wilt be m- 
•tified« by the hiatory.pf iireenaMuiry in Spain, (abcnit which to lictb m 
known,) of its influence. over her risings and revolutions — the display, in 
their real colours, of the characters that figured in them, which derive an 
additional interest from belonging to our own day ; and, combined with 
all this, the right we have !o expect from a Spaniarn, those lights and 
shadows of Spanish life which none but a native is qualified to give us, 
Wc liave been so much accusioraed, in Spanish novel -writing, to 
the insipidity of pastoral life, to impossible adventures, or to the ab- 
surd and disgusting feats of beggars and Picaros, that we are somewhat 
surprised, on opening Sandoval, to find Ae Author talking so ranch 
like folks of this world, and the authors of our own generation* Our 
Spaniard writes in English, and in singularly good English too, whieh 
is more than can be said of many worthy authors vvhom we could name. 

iSandoval is a young Spanish officer, belonging to the third Spanish 
army, which, after the battle of Toulouse, has received orders tu return 
to Spain. Previous to the departure of the army from France^ letters 

Sandoval, or the Freemason j a S|uu>isli Tale, by the Author of /' Dun £*ie> 
iMtt.'* 3 vols. 12iiie. LoadoSf I89S. 
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have been received by several of tb^ officer*, announcing the violitioii 
oftbe constitntioii by Ferdinand and the servile faction, which creates 

a profliufouB sen<;ation in the army and hastens its dissolution, San- 
doval, wtio is represented as an entlvusiastic llhcraf, is particularly in- 
dig-nant at the King's treachery ; and his feel)ni,^s on the subject 
acquire additional strength from a letter wliich he receives from his 
beloved and betrothed Gabriela, informing him of the ascendency of 
die monkii under the *' absolute king,** and the aecusations of bere^ 
andinfidelityvwhich have been insinuated afi^inst him, into the anpersti- 
tious ear of Uer worthy mother» Dona Angela. As soon as the army 
is dissolved, Sandoval hastens to Spain, and finds all the evil news com- 
municated by his Gabrieln, confirmed : he is received with insult and 
coldness by Dona Angela, and witli proud contempt, by Father Lobo, 
the family confessor, and his nepiiew, Don Aniceto Ariimaria, the 
Coniisano rcgio of Logrono, who hopes, tlirough the agency and in- 
fluence of his wortlw uncle, to disposse&s Sandoval at once of his 
family estate, and the aflPections of Gabriela. In the first of these 
laudable projects, be is favoured by the flight of SaodovaVs &tber, who 
has withdrawn bimpelf ikrpm prosecution for alleged political oflences, and 
whose house and possessions have been seized on and confiscated to 
government ; — in bis dcsl^^ns on the fair Gabriela he concei^'cs himself 
warranted, by the possession of certain graces of person, of which a very 
wliimsical catalogue, somewiiat in Washington Irving'* carkatunng 
vein, is given in vol. i. p. 161. 

A scene which follows, in which this seducing person and his uncle 
are represented as doing peniiQce in the Dominican convent, to which 
the holy confessor belongs, on bams, capons, and wine of Valdepenaa, 
is very edifying. \ 

Sandoval is now called from Dpgrono, by a letber from his exil^ 
father, who enjoins him to become a member of a society of free- 
masons. Sandoval complies, nnd tlie first order he receives from the 
Roriety is to join tho rising under Gorriz and Minn, at Pamplona. The 
spirited account of this un'orttinate attrnipt, given l>v our author, we 
cannot quote at length, and should injure by giving in fragments. 

The mutiny of the soldiers totally t'rusirates the plans of Mioa, who 
is forced to retreat* Sandoval, unable to endure a longer separation 
from Gabriela, determines to return to Logrono, and on his way 
thither, stops for a night at the house of a $]^nish farmer, a tenant of 
his father's, where a very amusing scene is presented to ujj. The 
villaj^e Cttra has just paid a visit to ihe farmer in search of tithes, and 
is succeeded by a Franciscan, a Capuchin, a lay.-brotber, a mercenary, 
a missionary, hit. begging for their convents. ^ 

At the house of the farmer, Sandoval discovers t'.jat the monk and his 
nephew have succeeded in prevailing upon Dona Al^gela to compel her 
daughter to take theveiL The ceremony is jnst About to conclude, 
when SandoYal interrupts it hy rushing into the church* on the floor of 
which be lalls senseless. Dnrhig his swoon he is borne off by order of 
the monk to a frightful dungeon, of the interior of which we have a 
' , very powerful and animated description. 

From the horrors of this prisjn he escapes^ in conseqnmce of the 
rebellion of its ijimates, and the massacre of the gaolers, and hastens to 
join the gallant lliugo at Oviedo. Of this General and his family, all 
the members of which have excited so much interest in this country. 
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They found young Trophonius alive. 
Like a toad in a segment of stone. 

- The youth gave his tinders a rod. 

Whose point with a tremulous swing 
Would Vtbratft awhile oo the »oA, 

Thea point where to probe for a spring. 
Iti gratcfiil requital, the Greeks, 

Securiuj^ in cisterns the tide, 
Kxtoird him with water-logg'd checks. 

And made him a god when he died. 

Anointed with unguents and oils. 

To his &ne, in the bramble-girt hollow. 
They bore in their hands votive spoils. 

And dubb*d him the Son of Apollo; 
They proflerM him bees-wax andT honey» 

In inilk-whli£ Qsbiliments clad» 
Some eiirer't! t!ie cave, looking funny. 

But ail came away looking sad. 

When Greece tn the ( 'rcscent bciit low. 

And Art found in Athens a grave. 
Lord Elgin, with pick*ilice and hoe. 

Dug deep for the bramble-girt cave. 
He bore it o'er mountain and heath, 

And, aided by ocean and air, 
immovably placed it beneadi 

Tht mansion of London's Lord Mayor, 

There> entering on hands and Qn knees* 

Boeotian saints still we find. 
Led by females, as busy as bees, 

VVho leave their drone helpmates behind. 
In quest of the well-spring ot Grate, 

Alod through the cavern they cliawl. 
And meet, face to sanctified tace, > 

In his Lordship's Egyptian Hall, 

There Zealanders, tarr'd ami tattoo'd, 

And red-ochrcd chiets meci the sight j 
And water and tuba round are streird 

For washing the Blai^amoor white : 
And Mummery revels and rc.i<?ts. 

And Reason deep slumbering nodsj 
And Folly and Farce are the priests. 

And Monkeys and Leeks are the gods. 

There, Scotia, thy big Boanerges 

His thunderbolt hurls on the ear. 
Asserts lack of lucre, and urges 

His watch on a pawnbroker Peer. 
No homily there comes amiss, 

Ptovided the text is ■< Qui dat 
And the honey-ton^ed Reverend This 

Responds to the Reverend 'ITiat. 

Then deem not, Trophonius, too tragic 
The fate that attends thy retreat ; 

Though borne from Boeotia, its magic 
Still tends it in Mansion House Street. 

As long tViy priests call for money 
From widow and maid, man and iadj 

Though some may walk in looking fuuuy. 
Yet all will walk out looking sad. 
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NARRATITE OF AN EXCORSION TO THE SUMMIT OF 

MONT BLANC* 
By Dr. Edmund Ciark, and Captain Markkam Sherw^* 

Friday f ylu^ust 2Cih, 1825. — He that has any thiu^ to do will pretty 
certaiDlv awake in the moraing. The probability is considerably increased 
if he sliould happen to be sleeping on a l>c<l of angular stones. Our 
rugged mattress and hard pillows did not quite resemble a bed of down, 
so that we were little tempted to luxurious idleness. Soon after three, 
Rijr active friend began to be stirring. The air in the rude tent was 
Titiaied and heavy, and we fancied that some parts of the coarse awning 
felt siifl" from condensed p.v.d conprnlcr! perspiration. Towards morning 
the sensation of cold had t)een sutiicieutly severe, for our covering was 
slight. Kind Madame Simond had put up for me a pair of very warm 
slippers ; these were quite invaluable on an islet of barren rock, surrounded 
by a wide expanse of snow. My friend's flannel iiipht-cap also did special 
service ; these little acts of courteousness often produce a rordial feeling of 
good-will, not to be forgotten through a whole life. On putting aside the 
awning from the edge of the rock to examine the sky, we found our eager 
wishes gratified, and a bright, clear, cloudless, summer morning just dawning 
upon us. The brave guides were still quiet and snu£^ — some lying nt the entl 
of the tent, others in a little cavern beneath it. I'hey did not appear very 
vehemently excited either by ambition or by curiosity. To our frequent de- 
mwd, *' Temps de se lever, n'est^ce pas? Bien beau temps, quand fautil 
partir?'* The cahn reply was, "Pas encore. Messieurs. II n'y a rien qui 
pressc. On ne peut pas voir." However, after a few lender enquiries for stilf- 
ened joiots, acoing limbs^ and smarting faces, we were all on the alert soon 
after four.^ Some of the guides were busy in preparing breakfast, others^were 
occupied in arranging the provisions to be taken up with us. Over the vie* 
tualhng department ("outct presided, and by his order we were provisioned 
scantily enough, as it then seemed. We had before us a walk over the snow 
of fourteen hours, during which we should not once put our feet on solid 
rock. Yet the only provisions for nine men were three pounds of bread, 
three bottles of wine, some lemonade, five pullets, and a small stock of 
raisins and prunes. Hut Coutet had rightly calculated ; fur of this light wallet 
we brought back a considerable portion untouched. 

On examining the shoes worn the preceding day, they were found so com* 
pletely soaked by the snow, as to be un6t for contmuing the walk. Happily 
we had another pair in reserve, and it wns only necessary to fix into the neeb 
a few ice-scre%v3, of which also provident Simeon had a small stock in hand. 
Our great-coats, sheets, blankets, &c. were lefl exposed to the sun on the 
rocks. It wouid hardly have occurred to us that there was even here some 



•Continxicrl from paa^e 449* 

Tn the first part of this little narrative, there are several verbal inaccnraclcs, 
gltiriiig " maculai quas Incuria ludit." The credit of this negligence belongs ra- 
ther to the writer than to the printer. One apology only can be utFered : the paper 
was hastily v. t ttten dtirini; severe mental and bodily indisposition. To prevent tlis- 
appointmeutjiiso, the scicatific reader is very respectfully requested to skip the 
article altogfeCher for liim it was never intended ; it is wholly and inteoUonalty 
popular, and not even suited to the eye of a modern Las lieu philosopher. But whv 
was it not deeply scientific ? Why does not a child try to wielda batUe-axer 

•* \ ersaie uiu quid ferrc iccuseut, 
Quidvaleant humeri." 
Mere ignorance is despicable enough, but still more disgusting it^ nn ill-placed dis- 
play of borrowed science. The excursion was a Die re romantic ramble to please a 
mond, and these hasty notes of it are chiefly compiled to gratify perchance some of 
those few unlcnrncd persons, who, bonible to coacetve, never read La Place, and 
donH understand Fluxions. 
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hazard of robbery ; but Simeon told i» that on one oecasion he had left some 
articles on the rock, and on his retnni, discovered with prodigious astonish- 
ment, that parts of them were eaten up, he imagined, oy mice. It is not 
difficult to conceive, that a Grand Mulet mouse would be disposed to break 
hn fast. Coutet told us that he had once killed here an animal something 
like a weasel : he described it as larger than a rat, of a reddish colour, yellowish 
on the belly, with a lon^ fail, a very disagreeable odour, and whiskers like a 
cat. No specimen has ever been preserved. It would have been exceed- 
ingly amusing to find one of these creatures, but we could perceive not the 
slightest trace of their existence, either on our arrival or return. Perhaps 
they arc now extinct. How they ever contrived to exist at all on an insu- 
lated rork like this M ould not be very easy to explain ; nor if they were 
only occasionally visitors, how they could have got across the Glacier. I 
should still, however, imagine, that they must have strayed from the rocks of 
the Aiguille du Midi. 

As we were all exceedingly stiff, from our uneasy couch, ihc«c little preli- 
minary matters took up some lime, and we were not in full march before 
five. Should any future traveller be compelled, by bad weather, or other 
causes, to sleep the first night on the Grands Mulcts (wrhich, we beg to repeat, 
he should avoid if possible) then it is very important tint he should make 
preparations over night, have Httle or nothing to do in the inorninff, and 
leave the rocks, at the very latest, by half after three o'clock^— sooner, if prac- 
ticable. Saussure complains a little of the trouble he found in h^tening his 
<leparture in the morning. •* Le lendemain," says he, •* malgrc le grand in- 
t^rfit que noii5 avions tou^ a partirdebon matin, il s'eleva tant de uifficult^s 
que nous ne rami s en pleiue inarche qu'k six heures et doniie.** • 

In filing up the rocks we passed by tne remains of a h«[uarc hut, called " La 
Gabane de Saussure,** by whom it was built. It now consists only of four low 
walls of uncemented stones, without roof, and partially filled with snow. 
We asked the ^nides why they had not chosen this encampment. They 
thought it more exposed than the one they had selected. 1 dia not think sot 
and cerlainfy the delight of sleeping on a stone that had perhaps supported 
the head of ilic immortal naturalist, would have determined us to prefer this 
restinpj-place, had we at first known where il was ; but we had now left all onr 
dornmory apparatus on the shelf below^ and to it, therefore^ were obliged to 
return. 

Descending from the rocks, and eotering oil the snow, we found it just of a 
pleasant consistence. We sunk only two or three inches^ so as to give firm* 

ness to the footstep without much exertion. Our course was now not im- 
mediately upward to the summit, but to the right toward the base of the 
Ddme du Godt^. We had for some time a free unobstructed passage : the 
expanse of snow swelling into gentle undulations, without visible crevices. 
By and by the cloudless sun burst upon ns over the shoulder of the superb 
Aiguille du Midi. It was altof^cther like a fine sunny morning walk over 
a suow-covcred Scotch waste. For instance, like a winter morning's ramble 
from the foot of Benledi to the wild Bridge of Keltic. We plodded exnlt- 
ingly along, full of gaiety and exuberant buoyancy of spirit. Every face was 
smiling, and we all looked down into the deep valley beneath with a sort of 
exultation. I believe no one of the party would have exchanged situations 
with those below for any trifling recompense. Our stiffness soon went ott 
entirely, and we felt an indeseribable lightness and strength of muscle. Nei- 
ther coffee nor champaigne can give any thing like the hounding elasticity of 
niiiH! r.nd body, inhaled with the fresh mountain air. This feeling, however, 
gradually goes oft, and is succeeded by dcjiression, when you rise to a very 
considerable elevation. Hie height at which the rarefaction of the air be> 
comes painful, varies in different individuals. My friend Gaptain Sherwill 
began to feel indisposed on the Grands Mulcts. When we were rather higher 



* Sau.ssurc, Voyas^^s, torn. iv. p. 156. 
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than the Peak of Teneriffe, I began to feel similarly affected. At the height 
of thirteen thousand feet most of the guides complained a little ; and on 
the summit the whole party suffered, though in difleiept degrees. The 
whole scenery around us» for some time after quitting the rocks, was in a very 
high degree pleasing and novel. The sky above was quite clear, and of a 
deep blue. The icy surface of the higher slopes giiuered like enormous 
mirrors, and l^eueain our feet the pure unsullied^ snow was dimpled like the 
Mod on the sea-shore by the ripple of the retiring wave. On e%;ery side we 
weie embayed by gigantic masses of granite soaring toa vast elevation. Then 
immediately above them, receding in the distance, rose the while head of the 
Alpine king, apparently defying all approach, and so fearfully high, that we 
could scarcely look up at it without some degree of intimidation. 

The line of march gradually led us to the verge of several caverns in the snow, of 
which we had seen the dark yawning mouths when looking down from the rocks. 
These caverns we examined with considerable attention; and assuredly they 
are alone worth not a little labour and fatigue. We had seen nothing like them 
tn ourprevious rambleson the ice. In many cases they appeared to be portions 
of a vast chasm, which extended across the plain* but was in general cOTeied 
by a thick layer of snow. In different parts, probably from the sudden 
widening of the chasm, the snowy arch had fallen by its own weight, and dis- 
played the terrific abysses beneath. Holding one another by the hand, we 
could approach the very edge, and look down into the mysterious darkness. 
In some parts we could see the continuation of the chasm under the snow, 
and the eye plunged some distance into the gloom till all was totally dark. 
We observed too very attentively the nature of the arch above the gulph. It 
appeared in ^neral of great solidity, but in some parts near the edge was pvl* 
(USDtly so thm that the weight of a single man must infallibly have broken 
through the fragile crust. Into such a deep dark gulph It is pmb^^ble that 
the unhappy Monsieur Eschen fell. The prospect of passing over some of 
these capacious graves on so frail a support was by no lueans entertaining. I 
think it probable that had a thousand dragoons thought j^roper to leap on 
horseback into ^nmp of these vast chasms, they would all have sunk instantly 
from view, and the guluh would still have afforded ample accommodation for 
a second thousand. Perhaps it is understating the size of the mouth of the 
caverns in some places, to say thjt a lar^ frUate could have been very securely 
docked within tnem. They were decide^ among the most singular, aw- 
ful and sublime spectacles i ever saw. The smoking crater of Vesuvius, 
though certainly grander from its stupendous magnitude, is yet less appallingly 
and gives you far less vividly the imprebsioa of inevitable destruction ^ould any 
accident occur. Aiid they are not awful only, but beautiful : along the sides 
all the wonders of icy crystallization are most magnificentfy displayed : the 
smoother walls were m some parts chequered with a profusion ot reticulated 
hoar frost, more delicate than gauze, more variejgated than the riches^ da- 
mask. In some parts, and very frequently round the brifice of the vault, 
hung rows of large upering icicles, clear as crystal. Once only in my life 
have I seen a display of icicles almost as superb; it was in the middle of a 
very severe winter near the upper fall of Clyde. In some of these caverns the 
iciples did not hang in purallei rows, but crossed each other in wild confusion, 
evidently from the rupture and displacement of the masses from which they 
depended ; in other parts, where the mass of snow behind wtt cut vertically, we 
could trace the annual strata by long bands of light blue ice, g;enerally almost 
straight, sometimes waving, but stul preserving their relative di&Unces, like 
the Imes of flint In the chalk locks of Alum Bay. Saussure, describing these 
regions, says, ^Cesn^ges sont coupes de lorn en loin par d'^normes et 
superbes crevasses. I.cur coupe vive et nette montre les neiges dispos^ par 
couches borizontales, et chacunc dc ces couches correspond a une annee." 
Lookinj5 very attentively into one of the pits, my friend observed a double 
row of icidciy some depending from above, others rising to meet them from 
a ledge below. 1 suppose th^ might be called in technical terms stalactites 
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and stalaginites, and be formed in the same manner, the drop from the icicle 

above 1k'i\ inrr fallen to congeal on the top of icicle below.* 

The cxaiiiinaUon of these caverns in ihe snow detained tis some lime : so 
singular and various was their appearance, and su much had they moreover 
of mystery and coscealmcnt* that we were never weary of prying into their 
recesses. As we held one another, there was very little danger ; and we re- 
retted not to be able to linger here for two or three hour?. It was necessary, 
^ owever, to hasten forward, and having passed one large pa, we found it enduig 
in a long deep crack, by the side of which we walicea some time without 
finding any way of getting over. Ascending on a hillock of snow, thtscrevioe 
was perceived to extend so far, that to go entirely round it would ref|nire no 
iniall space of time. The guides proposed to crri s it directly, rather than niake 
this circuit i and it is very clear that they were quite in the right. Had we 
consumed an hour in going round, it is now evident either that we could not 
have reached the snmniit at all, or should not easilj have refined the rocks 
at night. We were implicitly directed by their advice, and depended wholly 
on their, ingenuity to get across the crack to, the op|)osite side. liitherto we 
had met with no considerable obstruction, but this was really no trifle. I 
think it was in fact one of the few really dangerous parts of tne excursion. 
The chasm, though wide above, was not very wide beneath. The rifles sloped 
down to a kind of serpentine chinl: from three fbvir IVeL wide, but of un- 
known depth. Our guide Julien, a thoroughly bravu steady man, descended 
first to the ed^e of the chink, cutting boles as he descended. When at the 
brink it was still too wide to jump across, especially as the landing-place on 
the other side was steep and slippery. Julien called to us above to baud 
down our ice-poles j accordingly four or hve poles were banded down to him. 
'Jliese poles he placed from brink to brink, so as to make a little bridge, and 
then, after cautiously trying its strength, he slowly and steadily walked over to 
the opposite side. I must honestly confess that 1 did not at all admire this 
very ingenious contrivance, and did not much care to look on while Julien 
performed the feat. But the diilicully was not then at an end, for he had 
afterwards to climb up a high bank of snow so exceedingly steep that he 
could only ascend by cutting alternate holes for his feet and hands with tbe 
axe. This was a very singular and awkward affair; we stood watching; him 
in breathless aniiiety, expecting every niomeat that he would slip backward 
into the chasm. For his sake and our own we were heartily glad to see 
Julien safely emeigeand fairly landed on the plane of snow above. He then 
let down his rope to assist and steady us in crossing the bridge of poles, and 
afterwards to help us in inounlitig the snow -l>aiik. 1 am rather inclined to 
think that this passage was the musi ha?.arduus oi ihc wiiuie expedition; nor 
do I know whether the danger was greater of slipping off the tottering bridge 
into the chasm, or of fallingbackward in climbing up the frozen bank of hard 
snow, where wc had now and then to cling to the holes in the ice till our 
fingers ached with the grasp. Yet the aid aBbrded by these brave moun- 
taineers is so prompt and so efficient, that the danger is by no means so great 
to the traveller as it would seem to be. To the guides, and to the guides 
only, belongs the merit either of courage or of dexterity in the matter. 

it is possible that this crevice> which gave \n so much trouble, may be a 
continuation of iliat mentioned by Saussure, and near which liappened the 
little accident he so pleasantly describes. '* Apr^ une heurede majche nous 
vinmes c&layer une immense crevasse : quoiou'elle cut plus de cent pieds de 
laigeur, on n'lm voyoit le fond nulle part* Dans un moment oik nous nona 



• By the way, one of tlie most wonderfnl examples of tbat form of petrifaction 
occurs in a singular little cavern on the right side uf the road not fur from the Fall 
of Temi. Ualesi the guide Benedetto is asked to point out tbe caVCtn diarovered 
by himse lf, ns he says, it is probable that the traveller will pass it unnoticed. 
Some of the pendent masses are of great sise« and when tits grotto is ttglited up 
tiMt appearance is trnly bcuutUul. 
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reposions tous debout sur son bordj en admirant sa profondeur ctcn observant 
Ics coij^cis de les iic»ges» mon domestique laissa ^bapper le pied de moii 
barom^tre qu'il tenoit la audn ; ce pied glissa avec lanqildiu^ d*onefl(^che 

sur la paroi incHn<?e de la crevasse, et alia se planter a unegrande profondeur 
dans la paroi opposee^ oti il demeura fixe en oscillant comme la lance 
d'Achille sur la rive du Scamandre. J'eus un iiioment de chagrin trds v\?, 
pareeque ce pied servoit non aeulement an barom^tre, mais k clivers autret 
instruments qui sc fixolent au dessus r mnis au moment meme quclqtics uns 
de mes guides sensibies a ma peine m'otfrirent d'aller le reprendre, et commc 
la crainte de les exposer m'empcchoit d'y conscatir^ iis me protest^rent qu'ils 
. ne courroient aucon risque t au moment mime I'un d'cux se passa unecotde 
sous les bras, et les autres le cal^rent ainsi jusqu'au pied du barom^tre, qn'il 
arracha et rapporta en triomphe." — Saussure, torn. 4, page 

Finding that we had not a moment to lose, we began to mount a long 
snowy steep towards the Petit Plateau. This was rather laborious, but not 
dangerous. In about two hours we reached this smaller plane, and by tins 
time the sun was become so inconveniently hot that we took oft' our addi- 
tional clothes and left them upon the snow till our return. The snow was 

getting considerably deeper, sometimes more than half way to the knee. We 
egan to feel a gpod deal fatigued, and were often obliged to rest and pant $ 
the raisins and prunes with a handful of snow were very serviceable to moisten 
our parched lips. We crossed the Petit Plateau in about half nn hour, and 
found the change from a steep ascent to a comparative plane agreeable enough ; 
but to this succeeded another long and weary slope of an hour and a half be- 
fore gaining the commencement of the Grand Plateau. My amiable com* 
pr^nion sufl'ered most severely from incessant tiausea, head-ache, and faintness, 
yet he bore all these distressing sensations wiih invincible firmness, and was 
as fully bent on prosecuting the. ramble as though he had felt no uneasiness. 
Having been already in some degree seasoned to high altitudes, the extreme rare- 
action of the atmosphere did not affect me so soon or so violently; yet we most 
of us felt '^ome hcad-achc, extreme exhaustion, and stupor; in ascending 
the upper parts of the slope, we were compelled to count footsteps and halt 
every two or three minutes to recover breath. The rays of the sun too were 
literally like wasp-stings on our excoriated faces, and the sensation of heat in- 
tense and overpowering in crossiivj; a plane of snow: we longed for shade 

Iierhaps almost as vehemently as we thould have done on a Numidian desert, 
[n this attenuated air tiic sensations both of heat and of cold seemed to have 
acquired twofold intensity. Having at -last reached the Grand Plateau, we 
found it strewed with the <i^&t9 of a tremendous avalanche, the ruins of which 
extended to a prodigious distance. Thousands of tons of hardened snow had 
fallen from the impending heights of the mountain between the summit and 
the D6me-du-Go{tt6. This immense mass, the gradiia! accumulation of a winter^ 
seems to fall annually. Mr. Clissold, who heard the thunder of its fall from be* 
neath on the Grands Muleta, describes it thus : " Siufdcnly a sound as of reite- 
rating peals of the most tumultuous thunder, or the roar of the ocean bursting 
its boundaries, and hurling in its progress vast fragments of rock, struck the 
guides mute with astoiushmentt and at the moment a doud was seen resting 
u|M 11 ilic ummit. We afterwards learned that an avalanche had (alien upon 
the Grand Plateau, burying beneath its ruins much of the path we had tra- 
versed. It was perceived through a telescope at the distance of ten miles by 
a party on the Col-de-Balme." We concluded from the appearance of the 
run'is that they had not follen many days ; for on the preceuing Friday, the 
19th, there had been a considerable sno\v-storm, and these dclris being 
generally quite bare, we inferred that the avalanche had taken place during 
the last week. Happening to say to Julien, as we were wandering in a laby- 
rinth of icy blocks, that it was well we were not crossing at the time of the 
he replied with a most significant shrue* *' Monsieur, si toute I'liurope 
auroit et^ ici, ils auroicnt 6t6 ^cras^ comme des mouches ! Une arm^c toute 
emigre auiuit ^te perdu sans remission.'* He was silent, and then added 
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with somewhat ludicrous gravity, " Ah I nous sommes toujours bieo petit8> 
mais iei surtoiitl" 

Advancing among the vast cubes of ice, we found one mass of a light 
greenish colour, corresponding exactly to the description gi%'en by Saussure of 
the seracs he found in the same place. " J'eus dn piatsir (says he) a ob- 
server ces seracs, que i'on a rarenient occasion devoir d aussi pres : j'eo tnesurai 
<(m avoient plus de IS pteds en tous sent : le fond, oa la jpdrtte qni avoit ^t^con» 
tigueauroc. 4toit une glace Ipetites bnlles, transluctdTe, btancfae, dure, plua 
compacte quecellc dcs c^laciersordinaires. La face oppos^e, qui avoit <?t^ ori'^i- 
nairement la face supdrieure, ^toit encore dc la neige quoiqu'un peu durcie, ct 
on voyoit dans le bloc toutes les nuances entre ces deax extremes/'— T. iv. 

Having got a little in advance of onr partv, I sat down beneath one of these 
huge icy blocks to be sheltered I'rom the piercing sun-beams. So tlelightfn! 
was llie compound feeling of rest and cool shade, tiiat i leaned back oii the 
ice and was asleep in a few moments. This delicious slumber was soon 
broken by a summons to breakfast. We all sat down upon the snow in 
silence } for we were too fatigued to talk much. We were now far more 
elevated than the Peak of Tenerifl'e, and began to feel more and more the in- 
fluence of the thin air. I had something like nausea, with considerable 
head'-ache, and the feeling seemed pretty general. It was laughable enough 
to see the same men, who a few hnui s before would have eaten a fraction 
of a roasted bufValo, now hanging their heads in silence, and fastidiously 
picking a pullet's wing. Worthy Simeon had still some appetite, but said 
that, after eating, his head-ache was increased. With some diHIcalty I got 
through half a chicken's wing, swallowed a few crumbs of bread and a few 
drops of wine, and this with raisins was my whole consumption of food during 
this fatiguing march of fourteen hours. The digestive powers seemed totally 
deranged : we were really in an incipient stage offerer, and required exactly 
tiic same treatment. The guides had broi^ht up some lemonade from the 
rocks, but cither our taste wii'i viriatcd, or the liejuid b.ifl, for we conld not 
drink it ; — nothing but a little snow and a few raisins seemed agreeable or 
refreshing. We had iiow not quite a mile to proceed before arriving at the 
spot where the sad catastrophe occurred in 1 820. This circumstance threw 
an air of seriousness into all faces. Our captain Coutct and brave Julien had 
both most narrowly escaped death; nor could they approach the grave of 
their unhappy comrades without emotion. Julien ^ave a very clear and mi- 
nute account of this disasters which I wrote down immediately from his lips. 
£very particular was of course interesting to us, but migjht not be so to 
others, and wc hnve only space for the heads. The partrhad breakfasted on 
the Grand Plateau, near tne spot at which wc halted. They then traversed 
the plain, and began to ascend the highest steeps of the mountain, called 
among the guides' La. Calotte de Mont Blanc.* in proceeding obliquely up- 
ward, they approached a dark rock, which wc saw above us deeply imbedded 
in the snow. "The order of march," said Julien, •* was this ; — at the moment 
of the disaster, the leading guide was Pierre Cairriez 3 2d, Pierre Balmat ; 3d, 
Auguste Tairraz : (these three perished,) then 4ih, moi (Julien Devouussou) ; 
then next to me, Marie Coutet (our captain) ; then behind were five other 
gtiidr^, with Dr. Hamel, (a Russian physician,) and two English gentlemen. 
Su Kieuiy (said he) I heard a sort of rushing sound, not very loud, but 1 had 
no time to think about u : iur I iicard the sound, at the same instant the 
avalanche was upon us. I felt my feet slide from beneath me, and saw the 
three first men fallen upon the snow with;their feet foremost. In lalling, I 
cried out loudly, 'Nous sommes tous perdus!* I tried to support myself by 
planting the ice^pole below me, but in vain. The weight of snow forced me 
over the baton, and it slipped out of my hand. I rolled down like a ball, in 



• The close bJack silk-cap, worn ou the crown of the head by the priests, is 
called the Calotte. Whenever the original French is g'vcO) It is exactly us spokcD 
by the guides, without any emendation. 
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the masi of loote snow. At the foot of the slope was a yawaing cbasin* to 
'the cilge of which I was rapidly descending. Three times I saw the light, 

as I was rolling down the slope; and when we were all on the very edge of 
the chasm, 1 saw the leg of one of my comrades, just as he pitched down 
. into the crevice. 1 think it must have been poor Au^ustc ; for it looked 
black, and 1 remeniber that Auguste had on black gaiters. This was the 
last I saw of my three companions, who fell headlong into the gulph, and 
were never seen or heard again. At^this moment I was just falling into the 
same crevice, and can but confusedly understand why I did not ; but 1 think 
I owe my life to a very singular cinmiastance. Dr. Hamel had. given me a 
barometer to carry ; this was fasteneJ round my waist by a strong girdle* \ 
fancy that at the moment this long barometer got beneath and across me j for 
the girdle suddenly broke, and 1 made a sort of bound as 1 fell ; and so instead 
of following my poor comrades, I was pushed over into anoiiicr crevice close 
to that in which they were killed. This chasm was already partly filled with 
soow : I do not think I fell more than fifty feet down, alighting on a soft 
cushion of snow, and a good deal covered with it above. I suppose before 
tumbUus into the chasm, we slid down from one hundred and nfty to two 
hundrea feet $ but I cannot tell, for it seemed to me not more than a minute 
from the time I heard the noise of the avalanche above me, till I found my., 
self lying deep down in a narrow crack." AM estimate of distances in such 
circumstances nmst, of course, be rude guesses. Coutet*s reply to the same 
({uestion was this: — *' I shuuld iaucy I slid down near four hundred feet, and 
tunnbled headlong about sbcty feet.'' I asked Julten what his thoughts were 
during this awkward tumble. His reply was in these words Pendant 
<jue j'ai roul^ j'ai dit ^ mol-memc, 'Je suis perdu, adieu ma femme, et mes en* 
iaua V et j'ai demand^ pardon 4 Dieu. Je n'ai rica peos^ absolument des 
aatres." 

" On coming to myself'* continued honest Julien, '* I was better ofT than 
I had expected. I was lying on my back, heels upward, with my licad rest- 
ing against the icy avails of the crack, and T could see some ligiu and a little 
of the blue sky through two openings over uiy head. I was greatly afraid 
that some of mylimMhad been broken^ but I had sunk into the mass of 
soft snow, and though bruised by falling against the sides of the ice, yet no- 
thing was broken, and in a few moments I contrived to get up on my feet. 
On looking up, I saw a little above mc a man's head projecting from the 
snow. It was Marie Coutet (our captain) : he was quite covered with snow 
up to the neck, his arms pinioned down, and his face quite blue, as if he was 
nearly sufiocated. He called to me in a low voice to come and help him. I 
found a pole in the crevice, (1 think not one that had belonged to the three 
who perished, but another;) 1 went to Coutet, dug luund bim with the 
baton, and in a few minutes I got Coutet clear ot the snow, and we sat 
down tosether. We remained in silence looking at each other for a minute 
or two, tninking that all the rest were killed. Then 1 began to crawl up on 
the snow that partly hlled the crack, and in climbing up, 1 saw above me 
David Coutet, who was crying, and saying, ' Mon pauvre fr^re est perdu 1' 
1 said, 'Non I \\ est ici en bas.' (Coutet was climbiitg behind Jutien, and so 
not seen at first.) Et moi j'ai dit, * Les autres soni ils tous W en haut?' lis out 
• dit, qu'il mariguoit encore trois. Kt j'ai demande, * Qui sont ils qui maiKjuent ?' 
lis oot dit, 'Herre Cairriez} Pierre fialmat j et Auguste Tairraz.' i\ousavons 
demands si les messieurs avoient do mal. lis ont dit que uoo. Thai, the 
guide helped us to get up about fourteen feet on the solid ice. They threw 
ns down a litUe axe to cut steps, and put down the end of their poles, and 
we two got out. We all went to search for the three others : we sounded 
with our poles, we cried aloud, we called them by their named, put down a 
lono; pole mto the snow and listened ; but all was iu vain, we heard not the 
slightest sound. We spent two hours in this melancholy search, and by 
thts lime were well ni^h frozen, for the wind waa bitterly cold, our poles 
covered with ice, our snoes frozen as hard as horn. VV^weie compelled to 
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descend I tre hurried dowa in perfect silence, and returned to the inn late at 
night/' 

The three poor men were all nimiarried. Pierre Cai#rieB wm a Uaek* 
•mith, and his family depended on him forthnr main support Julien drevr 
a very simple but touchMis^ picture of the scene of sorrow presented when 
the fatal news became known to the suniving friends. These rugged brave 
mountaineers would face death themselves unmoved, but it was with a low 
vmee and a glistening eye that allusion was made to the fate Of their eom* 
rades, and the grief it had occasioner!. The two English gentlemen OOlltri- 
buted very generously to the relief of the distre'=ised families. 

Worthy Simeon contirmed his brother's narrative, and gave me ail the 
perdeulm- that fell under hia owo eye. He described moat affeetionately 
the despair of the bereaved friends. He tried to look perfectly uumoved, 
and seemed ashamed of his emotion. Yet this fine orave follow could 
hardly keep from tears as he said, *' La m^re de Pierre Balmat se desoioit. 
Trois mois apr^s elle est morte." 

Such is the abstract of the story. 1 have before me a simple but very iu- 
telligible sketch of the relative positions which Julien made for mc wiiri his 
own hand, but it would be unsuitable to the presenL occasion, aiui we have 
already to apologize for so long a digression. This uniiappy accident seems 
not to have been altogether what is eommonly calledf an avalaoehe, but 
ihuply a part of the stratum of new snow which slipped upon the old and 
swept all before it in its descent. The extent of snow put m motion was es* 
timated at about 200 feet in height, 150 in breadth, and rather more than a 
foot in depth. What devastation and ruin a similar accident produces, when 
occurring in a stratum of earth, may be seen on a small sctde at the back 
of the Isle of Wight beyond Shanklin Chine, and on a great scale at th* 
fearful ruins of Goldau. 

But to return to our own narrative. We began gradually to draw near to 
dlia- fiital spot. Julien 9aid he thought he could oertaiuly distiuguisb 
the crevice m which the bodies of the three guides still He* probably em- 
balmed and quite unahercf! in a solid encasement of ice. We all recollect 
that the Siberian mammoth was so preserved unchanged for centuries. 
Cotttet also thought he was sure of the spot, and cried out, '* Ah 1 c'est lik 
oh nous smnmes tomb^'** 

On reconnoitring the state of the slope above the crevice, the "couloir 
de ravalaache,'' as the guidei call it, it was judged to be very dangerous, be- 
ing quite covered with slippery ice. it was resolved therefore that we should 
endeayour to strike out a new path, and attempt the ascent in a less oblique 
direction than Dr. Hamel had done. Accordingly, about 500 feet on the left 
of the fatal spot, we turned sharp round to the rights and immediately pro- 
ceeded upwards toward the Rocner Rouge. 

The snow was not generally up to the knees, but in some place? deeper, 
and this made the ascent excessively fatiguing. The slope too was very steep; 
taking into account all the relative proportion, perhaps our little band, slowly 
cUmbmg up this part of the mountain, pretty nearly resembled a detach- 
ment of ants painfully ascending the dome of St. Peter's after a snow 
shower. The whole side of the hill is called La C6te, of which the upper- 
part ordy is properly styled La Calotte. There is no comparison between the 
difficulty of mounting f>a C/jte de Mont Blanc, and the immediate cone of Ve- 
suvius. In three quarters of an hour you can reach the top of the cone of 
Vesuvius. La C6te requires thrice that time, and far more than thrice the 
exertion. 

As we slowly gained the higher portion of the mountain, the sleep below 
became increasingly fearful. It has been called a precipice, but pernaps the 
word precipice is too strong, it is rather a prodigiously lofiy slope, covered 



- * leannot help fancyiDg that it might ttUl be possible to dig down into the 
(now and recover tbe bo Hes. We know this wottld be quite useless, bat who does 
not feel t^&t it would be a satis£Mtion ? 
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with snow, ihe surface of which is smooth and siippery, 6o that if once 
thrown off our feet, by a false step, we should probably have glided down an 
IneUned plane of more than QOO feet, and then have plunged into a deep 
cha<?m at the foot. It was, therefore, very needful to be cautious, but the 
accUvity was by no nieans steep cnot^h to produce any thing like giddiness. 
While we were ascending I.a C6te, & sun beat incessantly upon onr heiHls« 
and our leet and ancles were constantly buried in snow. This, with the 
increasing rarefaction of the air, pmrluced an intense head-ache, and that sort 
of universal uncomfortableness vvhicli generally ushers in an attack of inter- 
mittent fever. Lonp before reaching the top, our shoes, gaiters, ^lc. were 
frozen into one solid mass, so that the iron pike, at the end of the ice pole, 
would scarcely bend the leather. This incasement of our feet in icy boxes 
was very annoying, rendering it extremely difficult to move the ancles at 
all, and giving some slight sense of painful contraclioo at every footstep. 
Perhaps fiouDle . upper leathers would be useful both to prevent the 
penetration of the.snow, and to lessen the painful effect of striking the 
upper part of the foot against the thin exterior crust of ice in w;ilKing. 
In the most dangerous passes the guide judged it in(iispensable to cut wide 
footsteps with the axe. it is diiiicult to imagine how fatiguing this labour 
proved. laskedSimeonabouthowmanysteps lie thought we had made? He 
fancied more than 400 steps, or rather holes broken with the axe. Julien's 
strength and invincible perseverance were here quite invaluable, but it was 
almost too laborious even for him. After cutting a path across an icy couloir* 
Julien, utterly exhausted, gave up the axe to bimeon Tournier, also a veiy 
willing, active, able guide. Tournier cut about twenty steps, and then was 
wholly rmt f>rV)rcath. He called out to Julien, Je ne peux plus," and re- 
turned the hatchet to him. The tediousness of the j)assage may be con- 
ceived. Simeon was generally before me, iiaving my cord in ius iiand, but 
not fastened round him. This was judged better than tying ourselves toge- 
ther, from the belief that, if an avalanche came upon us, we should b^ more 
at liberty.* 

Whenever we came to a dead halt for four or five minutes, which was 
very ofVen the case, 1 begged Simeon to make a round hole n the snow ; In 
this little cold lair I sat down and was asleep in an instant. I had too much 

head-ache to at tPiid to any appearance of danger ; my ideas seemed confined 
to these two objects, to place my foot rather eautinuslv, atul to keep steadily 
ouwaid witiiout thinking about any surruuuUuig diuiger. Yuuag Michel 
Devouassou, one of the (our who bad never been to the summit, was behind 
me. He sufl'ered more than the rest from inflammation of the ejffs^ but 
was nevertheless extremely kind and obliging, and often gave me a moment's 
rest by placing his baton under my foot. Every now and then Simeon gave 
me one raisin or one proae. and a handful of snow, which liberal allowance 
I received mostgratenilly. In truth, before gaining the summit of this slope 
1 felt quite worn out and exhausted. At this moment I can hardly help laugh- 
ing to think, that the diftcrence between a raisin and a prune appeared some- 
thing^ important. The mere trouble of chewins oH the pulp and rejecting 
the stovie of the prune was rather formidable. Kaisins are preferable, 
man that has walked up La C6tc will smile at this distinction. 

Beginning to draw near the Rocher Rouge, we observed, with no small sur- 

Crise, that we were not the only travellers in these lofty regions. Two large 
irds appeared flying before us ; they were black, and the quick. cje of the 
guides n^e out th^t their ^t and beaks were red. They were most probably 



* I have some doubts, however, whether it would not be better to be lashed toger 
tlier even here. But instead of a thick rope, such as we had, it should rather be a 
very hgUt strong cord thaa a rope. Had the whole party been tied togethcx in tbe 
acctdent of 1820, would more lives have been lost, or fewer ? I should ratlier in- 
cline to think thatall would have been saved. The guido5» however, tj^ghi Qthcr« 
wise. 
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& laige variety of whalwe call the Ctiroish chough, the Corvus g^aculus of 

Linnaeus.* 

They seemed to % heavily in the thin air, but were soon out of sight 
and hid by a portion of the mountain. Dr. Paccard told me he bad seen one 
in his first ascent ; but Coutet, who had beeo up six times, said he had very 
rarely seen any bird so hi<>h. As we were very laboriously making a path to- 
ward the Rocher Kougc, and beginning seriously to doubt the possibility of 
reaching the summit time enough to re-^cscend before night, Juiien pbserved 
a ])assage which seemed to lead mote directly upward than the common track. 

So far as we knew, no human footstep mid ever passed across this nart of 
the mountain, but, as every moment was most precious, it was resolvea to try 
it at all hazards. We then avoided tiie Rocher Rouge altogether, leaving it 
about five hundred feet on our left hand, which I beUeve had never before 
been attempted, although it abbreviates the ascent considerably; a little 
severe climbing, and we found ourselves almost unexpectedly close to the Pe- 
tit Mnlet, the loftiest uncovered rock in the direct passage from Chamonni 
to the summit. It seems to be the summit of a colossal needle, of which 
the apex ]jrotnides only a few feet above the snow. And now our long labour 
beg^n to feel its reward. Here the plains of lovely ltal]^ suddenly burst upon 
us. Already the eye roamed over a landscape extensive and varied beyond 
thought. l'atigue<f, faint, exhausted, aud in pain as we were, 1 think no 
one regretted his toil one instant. We could now see before us the whole 
remaioiog interval to the summit ; but on looking up to it, i did not yet feel 

?uiie sure of success; we had still many a weary footstep before reaching it. 
litherto we had felt scarcely a breath of air; perfect calm reigned below ; 
but the wind now came upQu us most bitterly cold, and drove a quantity of 
line snow from the summit full in our faces. For a moment or two we were 
elad to crouch under the rocks of the Petit Mutet to escape ihc piercing 
blast: hut there was no time for r^st, and we hurried forward. V\ fun Dr. 
Paccard arrived at this spot, his hat was blown otl by a suddeu gusl ol wind, 
and he had the pleasure to see it wafted down several thousand feet on the 
Italian side toward Courmayeur, and it is probably still safe and snug in some 
deep crevice. Lest our hats should go to join company with his, they were 
additionally secured with string. Our fingers were half frozen, notwithstand- 
ing the protection of gloves, mittens, &c. but we had no leisure to think of 
these trifling annovances. Honest Pierre Tairraz kept up his cheerful smile, 
though he evidently suffered not a little. Pierre» Juiien, and 1 advanced arm 
in arm, to keep one another steady. The snow was now no longer soft; the 
es'ternal crust bore our weight, and it was accessary to strike the foot very 
hrmly into the hardened snow. With the greatest exertion we could hardly 
Stem the wind, and make a few feet progress at every start. In a few minutes 
we changed the arrangement. Worthy Simeon came to take place of honest 
Pierre Tairraz, and again we set forward. Every two or three minutes we 
all sunk down on the suow, quite breathless, and scarcely able to utter a 
woid. My excellent friend, with hU guide, was close to us, but in this 
rarefied atmosphere, at a small distance, we could not hear one anoUier 
speal: without great exertion. The voice sounded Uiin and distant. Wc all 
know the sound of a bell, in a half-exhausicc! receiver, iiptm the air-puni|). 
1 should no more have thought of calling lo a gmUe litiy yards iroui me, than a 
man on Ben Lomond would do to a friend on the opposite summit of theCobler. 

Que of the guides had some haemorrhage from an accidental blow, not from 
simple rarefaction of the air. The blood appeared to me decidedly of a 
darker colour than natural; our lips were quite bluej our faces extremely 
contracted and pale, and the ^es very much sunk, with a deep dark zone be? 
neath the lower eyelids; but no one had the least spontaneous hsemonhage 



* See Systema Naturae, torn. i. p. 377. Gorvos violaceo nigricaus robtro pc- 
dibnaqoe robrto. Habitat in Aipibus Helvetieis et Noricis^ Angtia, Sco^, Ac, 
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from the gums, or eyes. Eveiy start we cast a longing look at the lummitt 
and then noiding our heads low* pressed oaward, till the feeling of exhaus- 
tion became irresistible, and we sunk again quite flat and still upon the snow. 
I had a sliglit tendency to nausea, most overwbelniing head-ache, some pain 
of the breast, aud rather feared the rupture of a blood-vessel, having been 
•uhject to hsmoptysis when a boy, but this pain Imd the rapid beating of the 
heart went off when we stopped to rest. 

When we were within a hundred yards of the summit, I felt, in addition 
io other unpleasant sensations, a strong tendency to faint, greater than I ever 
femember to have had, except once from bleeding. Even then I was uncertain 
whether my strength would hold out to the last. Simeon said, that about this 
spot, Mr. Jackson, who ascended in 1823, was quite exhausted, and cried 
out * Laissez moi ici. Je oe peux plus/ Yet he was, perhaps, one of the most 
robust men who ever attempted tne eKcursion. ^ 

^ood Simeon 'was still vigorous and cheerfhl. * Courage, Monsieur I 
Presque arriv^ ! Presoue en haut I AIImis 1' Again we set forward ; again we 
all tnree sunk breathless with our faces on the snow. ' Combien rle fnts, 
Simeon?' ' Deux seulenicnt/ We rested an extra minute; — then one des- 
perate struegle, in which every 6bre was strained to bursting; — and then at 
last the exufiing shout: "Nous avons vaincu le MoutBlancI'^ 

My amiable friend. Captain Sherwill, arrived at the instant, and we all sunk 
down together upon the summit in j^erfect silence. *'C'etoit la plus forte 
sensation de ma vie." in a few moments we were able to attend to the 
strange scenes around and beneath us. Simeon sat by my side $ and we 
crowded close, so as to form a snujg little circle; while Coutet proceeded 
to deliver a short lecture on geography, to a Toy small audience, perched 
on the utmost pinnacle of Europe.* 

We are reluctantly compelled to postpone the couclusioa of tliis narrative 
till oar next number. 



PlCCAiJlLLY SONNEiS. 

No. I. 

Time, Five o'clock, — Morning, 

Silent is Piccadilly ! Save the roll 

Of some retiring carriage from some rout. 
No sound is heard, no shape is seen about 

But form of great-coated and grim patfole— 

Or haply sleepy Senator, who hath stole 

Away from dull Saint Stephen's frequent shout 
OiQuesiion! Hear I the assertion, and the doubt, 

The orator, the proser, and the droll : 

Now through the cold ^rcy lint of sky the sun 
W^ith "sninins; morning face" begins to peer: 

And as a faint chitne through the vapour dun 
From vast Samt i^aul s undulates on the ear. 

The hum (yet indistinct) of men, begun 
Warns me that London's waking hour is near. ' 



* Tlie mountain has been here some tliousaiul years, I take it. During that 
period there have been recorded just a dozen excui*sions to the .summit of it, By 
an odd enough coincideace this happens to complete the half-dozen l^iL^lisb visits. 
Itisclearty hazardous for persons predisposed to pulmonary diseasi- ti> take this 
ramble. Though I had no hrcmopfysis at the time, yet the innvtsy feeling 'm the 
chest coutinued many days, and when standing on the Lake of Geneva, taking 
a last long ftrewell or the Mountain, a small blood*Tessel soddenly burst, and for 
some time I expected to pay rather dearly for the whim. It was currently men- 
tioned at Chamouni ilmt, some years ago, one nr t^ro persons had died of consump- 
tion soon after aa asccut, but sucli an occurrence deuioastrates uothing. 
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NARKATIVB OF AJ« EXCUUSIQN TU. TM£ SUMMIT OF 

HONT BLAMO* 

BjT Edftmnd Clarkt md Captain Markham Shermll, 

Before attempting to gather up the fragments of our geographical Jeetare, we 
cvnve indulgent permission to say a word on the form ofour young professor's 
elevaied rostrum. The extreme summit of Mont Blanc seems to vary a good 
deal in its appearance. When De Saussure was here, he found no piainat 
all ; (rat, in 1999, Mr, Cliasold bad better aocommodatittn, for be says, "The 
plane of the summit waa triangular, and almost equilateral* declining from ita 
north side, which was very nearly horizontal, parallel to, and facing the valley 
of Chamouni ; the distance from the middle of this side to the opposite an- 
gle beiu» not less tlian five or six hundred icet." This area, however, he 
previously remarks, wai greater than Coutet had ever before seen, although 
this was his sixth ascent. Doubtless, the fierce whirlwinds so common 
on the Alps, often sweep away the external crust of snow and totally alter 
its form; at present »U accorded much more closely with the observation ot 
De Sanssare. On'ne CfOiiTe point de platne, aiur le Mont Blanc, e*estiine 
espece de dos d'Hne ou d'anfite along^* 

On the lofttp't ridge, a column of wood was erected with vast labour, by 
order of Napoleon ; but it soon fell from us giddy elevation, slipped over the 
fearful precipice, and disappeared iu liie gulpli below, thus sharing the fate 
of its projector. We were afterwarda told by Marie Coutet (te Tieux), who 
assisted in raising the pile, that on the very next day after its erection it was 
perceived with a telescope from Chamouni to have declined sensibly from 
the oerpemiicular, and in a few days was out of sight. It waSt perhaps, 
hardly to be expected that a colnmn, supported only by a foundation of snow, 
ahoofd long 'resist the fur^ of the wind ; nothing like solid rock can be per- 
ceived on anv part of the nnmediate siimmit; the ^rtiides conjecture that the 
mass of snow may be two or three hundred teet ni depth; and this, though 
^ course a random guess, is by no means improbable ; for it appears to be an 
irr^ular blunt coue of snow, the base of whioh is propped up by pinnacles 
of granite projecting through the incumbent crust, from the rocky summit of 
, the mountarn beneath.f A similar column was at the same time erected ou 
the Buet, but we did not perceive the slightest vestige of it remaining. 

Although a breathless calm had reigned all the morning below, ana seemed 
still to continue, yet the wind on the meuntaio-top waa strong and piercing* 
ly cold : bad it increased very snddenlv, we had some prospect of being swept 
oflP from our aerial post, and scattered, like dead leaves, some thousand feet 
below, in the valley of St. Didier. Directly over our heads the cloudless ca- 
nopy of Heaven was of a very dark blue, but with a slight reddishness in 
the tirige, so as rather to resemble a beautiful deep violet, than indigo : had 
the sun been covered, this roseate tinge would doubtless have been less appa- 
rent. The extreme depth of tint cast an air of pleasing solemnity over the 
whole scene ; though the son was still shinini; in unclouded brightness, yet 
it was difficult to overcome the impression that the shades of evening were just 
at hand. Another singularity added very considerably to the solemnity of the 
feeling. The vault of Heaven appeared prodigiously hish and distant. After 
two days' march upward, the blue expanse seemed to nave receded from Hi 



* Perhaps no elaborate description would convey more accurately the general 
ignre of the mountain top, than a simple illustration that occurred to Captaiii, 

Snerwill. Suppose half an orange, quite covered with melted sugar, and ooni- 
pressed pretty strongly between the fingcrti ; you have thus a very tolerable imi- 
tation Of the extreme summit of Mont Blanc. 

f Lodkina: down on the top of the inaccessible Ai'jtnllo Vcrte yon ri?iaai1t| that 
it also is fjnued of a cone of snow, resting on a circle oi granite crags. 
Oct VOL. XVII. NO. LXX. U 
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much faster than we liad climbed (owaid^t ; in other words, the sphere ofvi- 

sion was enlarged, the eye appenrcd to pass its ordinary barrier, and to pierce 
more deeply into the \ifterior regions of space. Now and itien this plieoo- 
nienon may be observe*] ux a very slight degree on the plain, and lest rarely 
on a clear winter night. Perhaps there are few phenomeDa so calculated to 
take an impressive hold of the imagination. In the first unsuccessful attempt 
to scale the mountain, this sombre and altered appearance of the heavens 
aUuck even the inuepid Chamouniards with terror and amazement, and they 
abandoned an enterprise which teenoied to them tnicKiicted by the frown of 
Heaven. At the hazard of exciting a smile, we crave to ask whether tlus im- 
pression was wholly to be wondered at ? From their earliest infancy, the blue 
sky, whenever ihcy could catch a glimpse of it, had appeared uniformly gay, 
and smiling, and cheerful. After much toil and danger, these hardy mouo- 
taineers arrire in vegions hitherto untrodden by human footstep ; they look 
upward, and unexpectedly the face of Heaven is become dark, and changed, 
and distant. What wonder if it should strike theni forcibly? what wonder 
if it should seem to theoi like an angry scowl on the brow ofaheir uiiie&i 
friei^d } To the philosopher, who ts loungiog at ease on a sofal before a warm 
dniwingoroom fire, it may not require any very prodigious effort to smile at 
these puerile terrors of superstition : but he sboidd indulgently remember 
that there are situations considerably more appalling; that there may be cir- 
cumstances in which the human mind is invincibly prone to anticipate, and 
irherein the jleeliog comes home to the bosom, that we are standing on the 
very verge of an untried and awful abyss; that the pro9]>ect before us h myste- 
rious and uncertain^ and that although much is to be tioped« something is 
also to i>a feared. 

, Bot this u aad digression \ and we musl kav4 onr ^iloiopher quietly mas* 
ipg on his warm sofa, and resume our cool seat on tnersnow, upon tne hill- 
top. Upon the whole, the view from the summit of Mont Blanc exceeded 
our expectations, and was amply budicicnt to repay us for the temporary in- 
conveniences of the ascent. Still it is willingly conceded that the word 'heao* 
tiful' does by no means aooHd with the character of the sccnery^and that there 
is, therefore, some foundation for the remarks of Dr. Ebel, •* Malgr^ I'iraraen* 
sit^ de I'honzon," says he, la beaut4 de la vue que I'on aper^oit du haul de 
qe colosse ne r^pond point a I'id^ avantageuse que Ton pourraii s'en faire, 
soil ^ cause de la fiiiblessede Tceil humain trap horod poor vn si vaste chamo, 
soit parce que lee couches d'air qui sdpMrant otiMa hante sommit^ du reste de 
la surface de !a terre sont trop ^parsse? poor ne pis perdre une bonne particde 
leur transparence.'^ But if the claim to beauty be given up, what remains? 
Sublimity, fearful sublimity. How can a landscape fail to be magnificeot, 
that embraces, in one mighty sweep, the richest and the grandest porticHiaof 
European scenery; the plaiiw of Italy on the one hand, and the whole range 
of the Alps oil the other. It is not very easy to name a prospect wiih which 
the view from the summit of Moot Blanc admits of comparison. With the 
aofl and lovely views from the hill of Neolchatel, or the enchanting promenade 
of Berne, it has few common features: — as easily might we compare the fearful 
fall of Handek, with the beautiful Giesbach; or the Syrens' Grotto at Tivoli, 
with the charming cascatelle. It approaches, however, rather more to the 
scene from the Aighi-culm, and still more to that from the summit of the 
Buet, perhaps almost equalled in magnificeooe by the last, wherein the 
chain of the Mont Blanc lUdf forma the most striking portion of the splendid 
panorama. 

In all high mountain scenery, every thing must of course depeud ou the 
weather; and, in this respect, we coula scareiBly desire a more favouiabie day. 
The zenith was constantly without a cloud, and though driving masses of 
mist obscured certain portions of the distant horizon, it may be doubted whe- 
tiier they did not augment the general sublimity of the spectacle : every Ai* 
• pine tourist must frequently have zemarked tnat the height of a aa o ui i lai n 
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stims mucU increased by a zone of cloud encircling its base. Thus, partially 
diroudcd in a dense mass of rapoiir, tppesred lying nearly due east a cdloml 

ma«;9 of enormous height, seeming scarcely less elevated than the post we oc- 
cupied. To this majestic mountain the eye immediately turns : it will be 
easily guessed that the rival hill was the Mont Hosa. Our young professor 
told he bad ascended one of the pinnacles, and, as he believed, the highest. 
There are six distinct heads, but only three of these gigantic needles now 
reared themselves above the thick bed of cloiul. Monsieur Zumsteirr has 
saade five difterent ascents of the mountain, and Ccutet reported tiiat the en- 
terprise is-ifot exceedingly dangerous^ As the Mont Rosa can be sometimes 
seen from the gulf of Uenoa^ while the Mont Blanc is there invisible, 
this circumstance wasi at one lime brought in support of the opinion that 
the Mont Rosa is really more elevated than the Mont Blanc — an opinion now 
tttmcTsalty abandoned^ the ouestion being finally at rest : but of ibis hercaiHer. 

A liule on this side of ttte Mont Rosa rise the snowy sommiu of Mont 
Cervin; then the Matterhorn and the Mont Velan; nearer, and appveotly 
almost at your feet, lies the grand St. Bernard ; but the convent itself is invisi- 
ble, being hid by intervening rocks. Then to the south, and looking directly 
downwara, at a vast depth, you range along part of the AJI^ Blanche, and the 
Lac de Combal, close to the edge of the rugged Gtaoierde Mtage; then fol- 
lowing down the long arm nFihc Glacier de Brenva, you trace it to tlve en- 
trance of the Val' d'Anstc ; : hcii, Ix yond Commayeur, come tlie smilint; mea- 
dows round St. Diiiier, vvilii tiie rajpid river Dora, hemmed in hy lliedaik 
base of the Ctaoiont, and looking liae a petty nvolei in the deep ntvioe. 

Then, rising from the valley, and looking clear over the summit of the 
Cramont, the eye roams unobstructtd across the immense plains of" l^ombardy, 
tUi it is at last stopped by the biue hazy line of the distant Apennines. Some 
of the guides thought that Milan would bave.bcen seen, had not a mass of 
vapour coveied that portion of the plains ; but i beliere this is aa error, and 
that the city of Milan is wholly invrsible. 

Towards the Italian lakes the view was rather obscured ; hut in the hazy 
distance north of the Lago di Guarda, appeared some very lofty summits, 
isid lo be situated in theT^rol, possibly theOert^es? This part of the land- 
scape wa^ lost in indistiuf^Liishabk distance, and much less mteresting than 
the course of the noble river Po, winding along, like a silver thread, from the 
Mont Viso, where the mainstream originates, watering all the plains of Turin, 
and rannin^ on to join the Hcino, from the irf^ Maggiore. 

In the direction of GeB0a» fHis a line oflohy hills, which must, I think, 
absolutely shut out the sea ; certainly we saw it not. Yet Coutet said, he 
thought he once caught a ^limpi>e of the Mediterranean in that quarter. It 
was, he said, about eieveii in the mdmiog, in his ascent with Captain Undrell, 
on the 13th of August, 1819 ; but Coutet spoke modestly, and did not seem 
disposed to insist on the point. Turning gradually round, you trace the hi^h 
land above Nice, part of Provence and Dauphin^, and nearer the eye, the 
muuatams of the Tarentaiae- lu the direction of Chambery was another 
mass of mist, so that we could not distinguish Lyons ; yet I liave heard from 
a traveller of undoubted accuracy, that, in ascendmg the hill above Lyons, the 
Mont Blanc is perfeclly visible, and even the details of the mountain cnn be 
easily made out. On the road from Dijon to Gepiis, the postilions tell you 
that the mountain is occasionally seen, and on some very favoumUe occasions 
it has been discerned at Langres, a town on the conhnes of Burgundy and 
Champagne, and distr^nt, according toDr.Ebel, 195 miles, in a direct line. 
Generally, however, the line of the Jura forms the boundary of distinct vision ; 
and all beyond it ia a mass of vapour, with only a few projecting spots barely 
discernible. • 

The Lake of Geneva seemed almost at our feet, but the town of Geneva 
is masked by the Grand and Petit Saleve mountains. Nion you make out 
most distinctly, but no portion of Lausanne. Rising from the shores of the 

u Z 
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Uke, aod tarning a Ikde fivther foiind» no wonb ctn adequately describe the 
ndfmn majesty of the scene ; the whole chain of the Swiss Alps lies spread 

out beneath the eye. You look over the honrv ^Tiinmits of the Diablerets, 
the Gheraini, the Jun^fraii, the K'2Tr, the S>nreckhorn, part of the Grirnsel, 
aod the Furiia : a cioud covered the cuain of St. Gouhard and the bioiplon. 
LeM w3dy not lot miCKttifig^ wat the hooe^ew of the long grceo iralley 
ct Ckuunoiim« and the little clustered Tillage, from which we were at the 
moment seen and counted with a telefcope * Perhaps, of all this wide r*nd 
wooderfui landscape^ the most impressive portion of aii is that just beneath 
vonr feet, looking towards the Aiguille Drn. Yoo have ^ Jafdm, like a 
Uttlepyrifoniittlet, and all that vast bay of i^n trodden snow, extending to the 
trcmcn(!nu5 wall of tVie (7rjnfl Jnmsse, Then the Ais;uilie dn Gennt, the 
eDcaiinnneuL ot baussure, and the fearful passage of the Col dti Geant.-f 

From ejiamining the deep gulphs beneath the Col du Geant, and towards 
the Colde Ferrety the eye again rests on the towering sammits of the Mont 
Rosa, and thus completes the circuit of this unrivalled panorama. 

As doubts were formerly raised as lo the rival claims of the Mont Diane 
and the Mont Kosa, we beg leave to make a ^ort extract from a work of 
patamonnt anthority on men a sobject. In the ^ Concspondanee Astrono- 
miqne, G^oigraphique, £rc. du Baron de Zach/* b Ibund the most accurate 
aoeonnt yet [mblished, of that once keenly contested subject. The whole 
paper is highly inter&iiiug, but the work is voluminous, and not very gene- 
rally circulated in this country. We have only room for the summing u|> 
of the question, given by the Baron Zach, in the following words •.'—** Depuis 
iin demi-siecle la hauteur du Mont Blanc occupe les g^ographes et les phy- 
siciens sans avoir pu arriver \ un r^ultat bien concluani ; nous n'aurons 
^rd qu'aux m^ures trigonometricjues qu*on a faites en les demiers tems 
avee dw moyent tap^rienit ; c'est de & ipron a obteov," 

En 1796, M.Tralles 9408.0 toises. 

£n 1891, M. Carlini du Mont Colombier . . S460jO 

Les ing^nieurs Autrichiens (hi Mont Trelod 2462.5 

■ • du [x-rroii ci' Jincombres 2459.9 

' ' ■■ du Glacier d'Ambin 2403.9 

du Rochemelor • 9458.8 

Les ing^nieufs Fianfais dn Mont Gianier 946^1 

♦ 

' Hauteur du Mont Blanc au dessus I ^Mtti^ ^^^^ 

dn niveau de hi mer |MUie« 9W 

Nous avons troavd sur la mime voie la hauteur duAlont ^ 



Boia / 



2366 



* Done le Mont Blanc surpasse le Mout Hosa de . 96 toises 



• A good deal of alarm prevailed among the families of the guides below, from 
the chearastanee that only eight persons coidd be eouated instead of nine. Tins 

^TiTc occasion to t^ie run cat rumour tliat some one had perished. At the moment, 
probably, two of the party happened to be exactly in the same line. After a little 
anxious delay, the whole number was distinctly made out, and the apprehensions 
Mbauled. . 

t Worthy Simeon had passed this tremendous ridge with thn only ladies who 
ever crossed it i and he declared, that the dangers of that journey wf re scarcely, 
if at all, hifcfior to the ascent of Mont Blanc. On that Tery occasion, they were 
all, for some timr, quite l ewildt red in a labyrinth of ice, and some of the galdca 
became greatly alaruud ; yet the party proceeded, and at last redescended in per- 
fect safety to Commayeur. It is commoDly believed, that woman's foot has nerer 
hitherto Dceo planted on the snmmlt of Europe* But, on tjiis natter* we wew 
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Baron Zach adds, *' Le pfoce» est done definitiTement jug^que le Mont 
Blanc est le roi des tnootagnes. «n &iiope« mais imm^u^menc apr^ lai 

vient le Mont Rosa."* 

During this survey, we were constautly exposed to the piercing wind, and 
part of our elothes reiDaioed frosen into a aolid man of ice. The temporary 
coueh of snow bad augnaented the torpor of our feet ; to that it was not 

without some apprehension we looked downward to our flormitonv, on the 
Gratids Mulets at a great depth below. We had beeu ten long hours in 
ascending, although then fresh and vigorous : we were now pretty nearly 
worn out with fatigue, and nausea, and pain ; yet, unless we could contrive 
to descend more rapidly than we had ascended, it was clear that we should 
not arrive at the deep chasm, and the tottering bridge of poles, till after mid^ 
nighty in which case, we must either have attempted the passive in the 
dark» or have slept on the snow» an alternative by no means amntuig. Tho 
guides were exceedingly anxious, and we prepared to redescend, with all 
practicable expeditinn, literally marching for our lives. Bttt OOe object yet 
remained, and for this only, we lingered a little. 

At a period when the rights of society had been iniquitously invaded; when 
a sense of tyrannical oppression had roused the general mind to sympathy; when 
all men turned towards England, as the acknowledged queen ana arbitress of 
nations ; when it seemed suspended on her lightest breath, whether hundreds 
of thousands should perish, and the rivers of Europe be once more crimsoned 
with blood ; — then* under the auspices of an enlightened sutesman, thjB voice 
of peace prevailed : for her sake, even the momentary burst of popular in- 
diffnation was disregarded; and, at the bidding of England, the General tran- 
quillity oi Europe continued undisturbed. Subsec^uent events have suffici- 
ently demonstrated the sound policy of this measure^ and have gone^ iar to 
estaolirii the principle, that the severest punishment of tyranny is, to leave it 
to the natural result of its own blindness. Meantime, the Continent re- 
mained open J its loveliest scenes were crowded with English, and the wis- 
dom of the rulers conferred hours and days of exqui&iie delight on thousands 
of subjects. Returning from the classic regions of ltaly» it seemed a pleasaUt 
object for a walk, to place the symbol of peace at the mast-head of Europe, 
and deposit a little memorial of the pre-eminence of England, where it may be 
likely to remain for centuries unmolested. For this purpose, we had gathered 
on tne shores of the Mediterranean small branches of olive, coveted with 
bloom-buds ; and, lest a plant reared on a land of slavery and oppression^ 
should he of unhappy augury, we had replenished onr wreath with twigs of 
olive from the free and happy soil of Geneva :f these we iiad enclosed in a 
cylinder of glass, with the name of our king, and of his deservedly nopular 
minister, sulgoining the names of some of the remarkable persons of tne age» 



sooa uadcceived. The guides seemed aot u little jealous of the honour of their 
fair countrywoman, and dwelt with much animation on her courage and persever- 
ance. Some years ago, they said, during a very favourable STimmer, a young high- 
spixited girl of the valley determined to accompaay a party of her friends in their 
ascent. On arrivbg at the Petit Mnlet, she was excessively exhaasted, and almost 
fainting with fatigae ; yet lier resolution was not shaken, and, with a little assist- 
ance from her companions, she mounted safely to the summit of Mont Bianc, and 
redescended unhurt to the valley. Her real name is, Maria Paradis, but since 
that time she has been invariably called Maria de Mont Blanc. 

* We shall not adduce an imperfect barometrical observation in snpport of 
these trigonouietrical measurements, lest, perchance, we should merit the imputa- 
tion of trying to prop a pyrandd with an oat-atraw. The conelttslony however, 
it suSicieatly satislactory, that^ beyond all shadow of dlspate« oar hUl It tbe 
highest. 

t Although the fruit is not perfected, yet the olive plant grows luxuriantly 
in tbe beautlfiil Botanical Garden of Geneva. 
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wlMfliief li%h in honour, as enlightened poGtieianf^ imicd at*«iuoere and 
doquent theologians, admired as elegant poets, tiscFuI labonons physicians, 
or adorning the walks of private life by the mingled charm oi urbanity, sen- 
lleneM, McomphshmentS/aiul beauty. Having reached the loftiest uncovered 
piniuiqle of Mont Blane towards England, the land of our hopes, we se^ 
noted a little spot, sheltered fvon the ttorm fay hieiunbeat nmtaciof wmehit, 
and there buried, deep in the snow, an humble recoi'd, but sincere : hermet- 
ically scaled down by an icy plug, covered with a winter's snow, and perhaj>$ 
gradually incorporated into the substance of a solid cube of ice, it may nos- 
sibly remain unaltered for many ccDtnries, like the iiMecu preserred in amber, 
and so bear witness to distant geneiatioiis, when other prood mcaionals heve 
crumbled into dust. 

During this little operation, honest Julien, who did not wholly partake the 
enthasiasm of the thing, occasionally exdaimed, ** Deneches-Tous, Monstenf ; 
si nous ne sommes pas arriv^ avant le coucher du soieil ; peut-^tre nous ii'y 
serons jamaio.'* There seemed a good deal of reason in this hint ; and hastily 
putting on the ropes, we rapidly descended the steeps of La C6te, which had 
cost us so much tatigue in the morning. We cenerally followed cxaclly the 
footsteps cut in our ascent, and this abbreviated the labour greatly. But, not 
far from the spot at which Mr. Clissold had nearly perished, an ugU' accident 
happened to niy obliging cofnjjanioii : he made a false step, and but tor the ivi- 
terjiosition of tnc rope, and the dcxteniy oi iht guides, would have iailen a 
ftarfiii'distanee, to the foot of La C6te, and ended his ramble and his USt 
topelhcr. liippjly, he was safely drawn up, and we con tin u^ our course 
with a little more caution, but still using our utmost expedition. Wbci> 
we reached the Graud Plateau, many of the uneasy sensations experi- 
enced on the summit had subsided ; arid where the deeliHty was tMf, we 
ahnest ran without any other tnooovenience, than now and then a tumbic' 
up to the middle in a drift of snow. We reached the edge of the chasm a 
Ktlle before sunset, were lowered with rope? la tlic littie icy ledge ; {hen 
helped the last man to scrauiUle down, placed our poles as securely a» 
possible to form a bridge, md lightly walked orer as before. This formi** 
dable passage once cleared, we had no other serious difliculties ; and before il 
grew quite dark, we were once more safely landed on the Gra?ids Mulcts 
rocks. We changed our clothes, and then lay down instantly on our atony 
eooeh ; and surely never was bed of down more exquisitely dettdoits. The 
night before, the rocks re-echoed with our merriment; but now, all wen too 
tired to talk. My foot seeming a little frost-bitten, I begged Simeon to rub it 
wi»b snow, and no ill consequence followed, except the loss of the skin. 
Supper was quickly prepared, and, not having eaten three ounces during a 
walk ' of fourteen nours, 1 be^^ him to see what could be had. Simeon 
went oft* to reconnoitre the contents of the black kettle, and returned in a 
few minutes; but, in the interval, 1 had fallen fast asleep, and, as he after- 
wards told me, could noi be waked. After a nap of two minutes, as I 
thought, but 1 believe nearer two hours, I waked up, and with great con- 
st^nation found supper over, and every body quiet; so I had nothing for it 
but to go to sleep again too, and wait tdl next morning. 

On ^turday we were in no great hurry to leave the rocks, but took our 
breakfast at leisure, and then busied ourselves in collecting minerals and a 
few planu;* these, with the specimens brought from above, filled the sacks 
almost as heavily as before. The inorninp; was still fine, but the snow so 
much softer, that Julicn thought we should not have succeeded in reaching 
the top, had we delayed even one day. Having thus far been preserved from 
every serious accident* we repeated our cautions to the guides, and entreated 
them to run no unnecessary risk. To have lost the lile. of a guide^ or even 

* Some short accoant of tkc ndnerals and iilants of Moat Blaoc we reserve till 
another occasion. 
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occasioned Ihe fracture of a limb, at the dose of anexpeditioo hitherto to 

successful, would have turned onr rxaUatiou into regret, and embittered the 
reoientbrance of our journey for ihe rest of our hves. We dciermined, there- 
fore, to make a wide circuit, rather than descend the steep part of the Grands 
Mulets. til this way we avoided much dilBcHliy and danger, and procMcdcd 
veiy 9Uly» Wa slid down some of the slopes- wilb m> much velocity^ as toprai- 
dtice momentary nausea, but without danger. It is of the utmost moment, on 
aii accounts, to Keep on the rope j for once or twice we had nearly sunk through 
a thin crust of snow over a concealed chasm. Getting near the edge of toe 
glacier, we found the difficulty lather greater than we had found on entering; 
and, for some little time, it seemed very doubtful whether we might not 
be shipwrecked in sight of land, but at lenr^th, about noon, we stepped 
from the last rock of ice upon the solid rock, having been uiore than forty* 
eight hours opon the snowy dosevt, wtthoot the slightest injuir ; for noiMie 
bad suffered even the inconvenience of a sprain ; only young Michael Dcvov- 
snsou had some inflammation of the eyes, which was soon removed by a 
little cooline lotion, when we got to the inn. Our sppearaucc, however, was 
sufficiently TudicTOUs, most of ns 'having onr faces exceedingly sweDed, red, 
and cracked : craving pardon for the vanity of the comparison, we should 
say, that thry resembled a good deal the puimp of an old red fir-tree, with 
copious exudations of resin distilling through the rugged harl^. This circum- 
stance, however, did not much annoy us, and 1 suppose a happier group 
there was not In Europe that morning. With great delight we trod once 
more on the green turf, as we made our way amon;^ the rhododendron shrubs. 
Having lingered behind to fill my handkerchief with mosses and plants, my 
comrades had advanced sonte dbtance. 1 observed them sitting down under 
the first fir-tiee we came to* and something while beside 4hem. On a nearer 
approach, great ifidecd was my surprise to see all the . asateriafs of brcaki^t 
sprcnd for us, as if by magic, on the soft moss. But our surprise and pleasure 
were yet to be increased ; for we found, that for this most unexpected feast, 
we were indebted to the kindness of a stranger, and a woman and ihai too, 
no other than that very Maria dc Mont Blanc, of whose adventurous ramble 
we have before spoken. Maria had come up to meet us with a female com* 
pcinion, bringing bread, milk, butter, and delicious cream for the whole party. 
I hcse we found spread out, witli neat little black basins, upon a clean white 



all imagine the glow of pleasure. which this little act of kindnestf and cour- * 

tesy excited in us all. Many reasons combined to render it to me excjuisitely 
dehghtful. We all sat down on the green mossy turf, and were happier than 



to descend to the valley ; and it will easily be believed that we loaded Aforia 

with our ardent thanks, and made her every other little return of gratitude in 
our power. Having regained the valley, we were not sorry to find two mules 
in wailing, sent there by the kind attention ot the provident gitidc'chrf. We 
mounted* and slowly filM along the valley, surronnaed by groups of vUlamsn^ 
who came with nods and smiles to congratulate us on our safe return. Thus 
escorted, we arrived at the hotel, where a great number of travellers were as- 
bcmbied, and soon forgot ail ihe fatigues of our journey, in the comfortable 
vanity of telling them to others.* 



* la the present state of tbe mountain, we do not tliiuk the ramble by any 
means to be advised to the fair traveller s .not to mention the accidents against 
M'hkli nn forethought can provide, the severe ant! prolonged exertion would ill 
suit the delicacy of tbe female constitution, and might be attended with serious re- 
snlts. A walk to the Jardin tit the Bnet, though both are excessively fatiguing, 
nSght yet, perhaps, amply repay the toil. We think no lady should, on any ac- 
count, venture on a long cxpeditinn njon \hv ice or snow, witliont the prccauUon 
of a satcty-rope in the baud of an atteuiu e js;uide. To render this more agreeable. 
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SKETCHES OF PAKIfflAlT SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITER ATUKB. 

Fam, Septmber, IQ, I6f6. 
-.Soen is the singular character of ihe French people, that odious irapntA- 
,$i6llf produce liule or no efTccl nmon:^: ns. If a man is said to be a robber or 
a murderer, stich an accusation, far f rom am»siri;% excites painful feelings In 
the person who- bears it. The serious nature ut such a charge renders it 
diauhM, and if it be prov«(l,-the tmpreSBion it produces is only ifae more dis- 
agreeable. What» indeed* cbd be more levolung than the ideas excited by 
atrocious crimes? 

If you wish to ruin your eneniy in France^ do not accuse hioi of having 
robl>ed the unfortunate Greeks of ten tboiisaod pounds, or of havhig become 
thclieir of a wealthy men with whom he travelled in Switzerland, and who, 

on the eve of his departure placed al! his property in the hnirJs of his travel- 
lirrg companion. The surer way of ruining a man is to render hiai ridiculous. 
The more light and frivoious the accusation brought against him, the greater 
is its effect \ for in Fiance we do not like to have our indignation too violently 
excited. M. Dopin, the cdebrated advocate, held in his hand one of the 
tasst-h of ihe oanopv in the procession of the .Tesuli" at St. Achcui!. This 
ridiculousadventure of the liberal advocate^who has been so much noticed by 
the Constitutionuel, will be hnu^ied at for twenty years to come. Had the 
enemies' of M. Diipm accused nim^ jv^^y or unjustly^ of any great crime. 



it might be attached to a firm broad band, encircling the person, and as a tight 
figatmre, impeding respira^n, becomes iatolerable at great elevatiom» the Band 

sbould Ic free and easy, and may be renderetl secure from falling, by crossing 
belts over the shoulder. These precautions would have the advantage of ensuring 
the wearer's safety, of making her feel secure and at ease, to enjoy the scenery, 
and of lessening the anxiety of attendant friends. In crossing tracts^ <tf8aow» a 
veil is useful ; but a hrttnr thing, by far, is a mask. Those of wire ^anze, seem 
very good. Blue spectacle<i would be found invaluable; better far, we apprehend, 
flian ereothe wire-gauze preservers for'Ae eyes* 

With rcsprrt to the ascent of Mont Blanc, the wntcrwill, at all times, be happy 
to render any the slightest assistance to those who may be disposed to the at* 
tempt. At tnc same time, he must honestly avow, that as a mere ramble to 
gratify curiosity, the excursion deserves no credltt and iierhaps is barely justifiable* 
Thf danger to the traveller is by no means so great as to the guides ; these are 
generally married men, and in case of accident, what pecuniary relief could com- 
pensate the bereaTement or soften tbe Uttemess of the retrospect f We felt this 
strongly, on going down to worthy Simeon's cottage, one fine evening, after our 
descent* His young wife came out to show us his smiling infant, and to bring us 
a bowl of fresh goat-milk, at the s^me time, strongly expressing the anxiety which 
she had suffered during our absence. I should grsatly hesinite bdbre askiag a 
jnarrieH man to join in such an expedition arain. 

Should the interests of science require an ascent, then the matter is whoilv al- 
tered. Any young man, of ordinary bealtb and vigour, may accomplish it. I 
should think it well worth lnve8tir?rition whether there may not be foun4 a passage 
east of the Rocher Rouge. If it should be so, then both the labour and the danger 
will be so diminnhed, that by erecting stations at intervals, and throwing pines 
over some of the chasms, tae snmnit of Bnrope majt at length, be rendered 
easily accessible. 

We woidd again caution the inexperienced traveller against tbe use of spirituous 
liquids, at any rate nn^ his wine Is frozen. ^ enKMoire forms tbe best common 

drink in ti e a^^ent. 

One other remark, which may uotbe unintcrrptinp. Of our guide8,\Marie Cou- 
tet Is excellent ; Julien Devouasson, very good 5 Merrc Tairraz le jeune, a noble 
fellow; but, for mingled kindness, gentleness, attention, and courage, Sfaoeoii 
Devouassott is really snperior, and admirably suited to alleod an invalid. 
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A VISIT . TO THB SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, BY CAPTAIN 

MABKHAM SHBBWILL, 

25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 1825. 

In Letters addressed to a JFtiead, bjf Captain Markham SherwUL 

[Tlie following nnrrativ e will doublleasbe read with a degree of interest equal 

to thfit which u'Hs rxrited by the former rtccount of the same aseeiit; and our read- 
ers, we tUink, will regard, with curiotiity, the different effects produced by tbe 
erne aceaes oa tbe minds of the two writete.] 

Letter 1. 

My pear Fjmeitd, — When I (juitted you for a second ramble through 
Sw iizerland :nirl Savoy, the inleulion of ascending Mont Blanc had certainly 
never entered into my remote speculation, and much less into the plan of my 
proceedings. Yet as you have frequently requested to con over the notes of 
mjsommer's excur icm, and I have nothing just now more interesting to 
send you^ f am induced to select a few short menrannda of that asceiu for 
your amusement. 

On the 22d of August, 1825, I left- Geneva with a friend, haying deter** 
mined to visit the valley of Chamouni before making an excursion to the 

Oberlaiifl. Passing through Bonneville .and Sallenche, we slept the first 
evt'iHit^: :u Sf. Gervais. The Hotel de Monfjoic, in the viHa^e of $t. Oervais, 
we fouud exceedingly agreeable, and strongly recommend U: the traveller 
will find comfortable rooms, great cleanlhiess, good and reasonable fare^ and* 
in Madame Kosset, a very obliging agreeable hostess. From this inn, mofB> 
over, you ^et a charming view of ine mountains with the Atguille^e Varens 
and the Cime des Fours^ soaring to near one thousoud four hundred toises 
above the level of the sea. 

We continued our route to Chamouni, only staying to visit the beautiful 
Cascade de Gh^de ; and, immediately on reaching the Hotel de I'Unlon, en- 
deavoured to see Marie Coutet, one of the guides. Next morninir, Coutet 
Went with me lo visit the Mer de Glace, and the source of the Arveron. In 
the course of this walk, he mentioned to me that there was then at Chamouni 
a young £nglish physician who was preparing to ascend Mont Blanc alone, 
having hitherto in vain sought for a companion. Coutet said he had con- 
sented to go, and strongly pressed me to be of the party. Without any very 
strong intention of making; the attempt, 1 was induced to ask a good manv 
questions about the practicability of the thing. As we sat on a Targe block 
of granite near the source of the Arvernn, n mn-s ofice suddenly slipped from 
the Glacier des Bois, and fell with thundering roar, ioudiy reverberating along 
the sides of La Fleciere. As 1 was strongly expressing my admiration and 
pleasure, Coutet said virith a smile, " Ah I Monsieur t ce n'est rien ! pour voit 
les avalanches il faut vaincre le Mont Blanc !" I rose from my granite seat half 
resolved on the attempt, ond we returned to the hotel. Huving obtained an 
interview with Dr. Clark, i expressed my wish to join in the expedition, and 
was immediately relieved from all embarrassment by the kind manner with 
which my propositions were received. We talked the matter over^ and held 
farther consultations with Coutrt. It was now about four o'clock on Wed- 
nesday the 24lh of August, and it was equally Dr. Clark's wish and my own 
to leave tlie hotel before dawn, that we might avoid the disagreeable heat. 
The thermomeler was then at seventy degrees Fahrenheit, and had varied 
from seventy to eighty degrees during the last few days, ^t as two more 
guides were to be hired and more provisions to he cooked, it was derl.ircd 
impossible that we should set out before six o'clock next morning. While 
Coutet was busy in preparing food, ropes, warm clothes, 6lc, we were equally 
busy in selecting tne proper number of efficient guides to accompany us. 
The foUowiog seven, after some difficulty, were engaged. 
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1. Jo&eph Marie Coutet, sou of Coutety who accompsmied Monsieur, de 
Sansture-^he had been to the summit six times, and hdled in fonr'olher 
attempts. 

2. Pierre Talrraz, the younger, up once, aged thirty-nine, and single* 

3. Simeon DevoiKissou, up once, aged thirty, married. 

4. JuUeu Dcvouassou, brother of the above, never up, married, aged 
thirty-six. 

5. Simon Toumier, never np, single, aged'twenty«eight. 

6. Michel Devouaseou, never been up, married, agecT twenty-five. ' 
' 7. Pierre Joseph Simond, never been up, married, aged thirty-six. 

Thursday, 2btk August, 18^. — awoke early in' the mornrng, and soon 
made myself ready for our undertaking. It will be seen by the above fitt of 
guides, that five of the seven were married men. Tt was of course very 
natural they should take more time, in bidding to their wives and children 
an affectionate Jewell, in a case like the present, than if they were merely 

going to the T6te Noir, or Col de Balme ; and the single men might possibly 
ave friends to whom a tender adieu was equally requisite. It was therefore 
seven o'dock when Dr. Clark and myself mounted our mules. The guides 
had each a knapsack containing provisions, wine, &c., and over their should- 
ers were slung ropes, hatchets, and poles, all necessary implements to storm 
the lofty citadel. Tile rammer having been vety propitious for the visitors 
to Ghamouni, the number of strangers was scarcely ever known to have 
been greater, and nearly every one was on the alert to see us depart. In- 
deed, many accompanied us over the bridge opposite the inn, and contt- 
mied with us some little way alon^ the valley to the right, in the direptipn of 
the email hamlet celled Les Pelenns/' where we arrived in about half an hour 
at the hoti'^e ofCoutet, our principal guide. Here we remained some short 
lime, while we i;ave directions to his brother at what hours he was to take 
notes o( die variations in the bdrumeter and thermometer during our abi^eiice * 
for Coutet is well provided with these instrumeuts, which he- has received 
<*■ as presents from various English gentlemen with whom he has travelled o\ er 
the adjacent mountain!*, in testimony of their aj^robation of his amiable 
manners and good conducL 

The barometer which we took with as was a verv good one» made in 
Geneva, of a construction capable of marking a great depression of the pttr* 
caryj and at Les Polerins it stood at twenty-five inches, one line and one- 
tenth. The thermometer marked fourteen «le^rees Reaumur. The valley of 
Chamouui is about 337 French toiscs above the level of the Lake of Geneva, 
consequently 594 toises above the Mcditecranean Sea* Having made our 
final arrangements, we re-mounted our mules, and bc;g^n to ascend the foot 
of the south 'vest end of the Montanvert, traversing a forest of dark pines, 
between which we occasionally saw the lofty columns of the Glacier de 
Bossons, or Bnissons, distant about twenty of thirty pace:? from us, <m our 
r^it hai|d,«^ . 

— — *< Midst fcarfol sights. 
Of pines uprooted by the blast i the rush 
Of mighty floods i and thuader'^iveD foeks 
That skirt the fettered waves of MoBfaavert'* 

We continued to wind akmg a serf^entine path, amid large blocks of gra- 
nitic' which are continually rolling down from what the a;uides call ** les 
Moraines," that is, the vast heaps of sand and stones on either side of the 
Glacier, whose devastating march carries with it immense blocks of Moiie^ 
from the various adjacent peaks. No one should quit the valley of Cba» 
mooni without visiting and crossing the Glacier des Bossons, about half an 
hour's walk above the hamk-t of Les Pelerins ; it Is somewhnt difHcult for 
ladies, but I have crossed it with two, who were remarkably good walkers^ 
and we descended on the side nearest to the Glacier de TacconS. 

We coold not help reInarking^ as we continwed to ascend the difficult 
and narrow path, how efacerral the guides ap|peaied| they werfe all ip 
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eager conversation on trivial subjects, vi'hoily unconnected with ihc ardu- 
ous expedition they had to encounter. Towards nine o'clock, we arrived 
9t the Chfllet de la Part, a single hut, where, as is usual in these mounuia 

cottages, cows and goats are housed for the night: — they generally consist of 
one room divided by a low partition ; in one half of it the cheese is made from 
the animals which occupy the other apartment. The man or woman, who 
may hare the charge of the whole, sleeps on a kind of shelf. Pails, presses^ 
sieves, boilers, &c. &c. are among the accessories of these lightly built chUets. 
We found a girl of about eighteen years of aj?e in this hut, busily employed 
in making cheeses; she was surprised to see so large a party in so unfrequent* 
ed a spot, but kindly gave uii some delicious goat's milk ; her countenance 
was natarally agreeable, and she was evidently desirous to give us any 
thing her humble abode could afford. We shook her heartily by the hand, and 
she hade us eood-b'yc with many kitu! wishes that we mi^ht return safely: 
we mountecTour mules, and continued our route. Immediately on quitting 
this Ch&let de la Fart, we taw a fine reservoir through whidi a mountain 
streamlet ran. Here large tin cans of milk atid cream were kept sheltered 
from the rnys of a srorchinn; ?un: it was about five feet square, rudely built 
of irregular stoueSf but sufficiently united to retain from two to three feet of 
water. 

Tbb mountains on the opposite side of the valley be^an to dimtoisliy 
L' Aiguille de Vaceus above tne village of St. Martin was visible. The valley 

of Chamouni now lay nt our feet, in which we could distinctly see the cot- 
tages without the aid of our glasses. The path became very rugged and diffi- 
coit^ i^Mil we artired At a large rock calted La pierre pomiue," where we 
dismounted from our mules at ten o'clock : these were re-eondueted to Cha* 

motini by a ruddy-cheeked j^irl, to whom we gave a note or two, written in 
pencil, to our friends whom we had left at the inn. Our mules having huherto 
carried some of our lu^age, we halted a sliort time that the guides might 
arrange it. Cbutet, wrth the aid of his telescope, dbtinetlj saw persons on 
the summit of Mont Breven, across the valley, and directly opposite to us. 
Some one of that party had hoisted a white hat on a pole, as a signal of sahj- 
tation, which we returned. We afterwards learned, that thirty persons had 
been on the top of Monl Breven, which is 1306 totses above the sea, in order 
to observe our progress. 

We nnw bcgau In travcr'^c on foot some TCiy nigged places, where ve- 
getation liad nearly ceased, though still a few of the Alpine plants were to 
be found in sheltered crevices of the barren rocks. On turning round the 
brow of the mountaiDy we discovered a herd of goatt scattered above and 
below us, which beloooed to the Chalet de la Part ; but no bird, or living 
thini? else, was there. Our path lay at the edge of a precipice which appeared 
somewhat dangerous to pass, for the roaring water was about 150U feel below 
us, and issued from a part of the Glacier des Bossons, which we were now 
fast approaching. Considerable quantities of loose stones, chiefly of granite, 
of which these mountains are composed, impeded us very mucn ; we sud- 
denly lobt all the former appearances of a path, which was merely a track 
made by the goats, and marKed by vegetation. We were probably between 
six and seven thousand feet above tne valley, and nearly on a level with 
the Mont Breven. After climbing a considerable ascent, we reached what 
is termed ** La pierre de rKchelle** at eleven o'clock, and immediately re- 

{)eated the signal to our friends on the breven, whom, with Coutet's e\cel- 
ent glass, we could see to be numerous. We soon made preparations for u 
substantial breakfast ; and placing ourselves behind the great stone called 
" La pierre de TEchelle," we felt great security from the avalanches, which 
fiill hereabouts continually from the lower parts of the Aiguille du Midi, 
lliis stone is of granite, of about hUy feet perpendicular height^ and seems 
well secured and supported. At this spot we found the porters who bad pre* 
ceded us with a part of the baggage, in order to lessen the weight of the 
gtddes. We remained al this oreakfast>place an hour^ and just before we 
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renewed our march. Dr. Clark and I felt the pulses of several of the guidt;s» 
and founil them to Yary from ^ight^four to one hundred and four puisaUon^ 
in a luinute, but uiy own was as high as one hundred and eight, and this 
after we had rested an houf. t)uring our repast, Couict entertained us with 
several mountain aoecdotes, and related vqry circunisiaatially the fatal atteoxp^ 
toaacend Moot Blanc in, 1890, when three of the guides who aceo«|ii* 
nled Or. Hamel were swept ^waybf an avalanehe, and have ne%*er since bee^ 

founrl. 

Couiet was himself of the same party, and was driven by the snow into ilie 
3anie deep crevice where his cooipanioris were killed, but notbeir>g so imuie« 
diately in the main body of the avalanche, he was extricated after having beei^ 
an hour and half a prisoner in the gulph. In another expedition, ne was 
overtaken by a fall of rocks and stones, when both his \e^s were badly broken 
in various places, in a third excursion, many of his tingers sufiered, and 
bear to this day evident marics of the accident he encotintered. I incii*' 
kioin these &cts to prove the undaunted iA>iirage and perseverance of Coutet, 
who persists In his office of guide from a natural and innate love of a moun- 
tain life, more thnti fron» a love of gain ; for ht- could earn a very good liveli- 
huud from bis abiliiy and adruiLuess iu culling and polishing pebbles^ 6^0, 

Before we quitted La pierre de F£chelte, one of the guides fired a pi^pl, 
there being a remarkable repetition of an echo at that spot; but our attftu- 
tion wi? more attracted by the sudden appearance of four white ptarmigans, 
or ruck grouse, ''Tetrao Lagopus" of Linnaeus, a feather of which X was en-, 
abted to secure. Ercry thing being once niore in readiness, we l»de adieu 
to the porters who were to descend; we shook each other heartily by the 
hand, and tlircw aside all distinction; we were all brothers in one pursuit, . 
and fleterujine^i to proceed as far as prudence and safety would permit. The 
guides now obliged us to hurry during a quarter ot au hour, and to proceed 
without the least noise, lest we should be surprised on our rugged way by the. 
&IIpf an avalanche, lliese, 1 have before stated, occur very frequently at thb 
spot, and it is ascertained that a sudden concussion or vibration of the air 
will certaiuly set in motion those which are ready to fall. It was very for- 
tunate that we proceeded thus cautiously at this place, as will be secu a little 
furthjer on in the narrative. 

By one o'clock we arrived at ihe edge of ilie Glacier des Bossons, the first 
snow and ice we had to encounter; and having added to our shoes the 
necessary spikes, or crampons, we once again set forward. Two guides pre* 
ceded us, and kept generally in advaiice about twenty or thirty paces, to 
reconnoitre and point out the most practicable line of march ; two more 
followed in the same track; Dr. Clark and his guide came next; I followed 
with mine, and one brought up the rear. The height calculated at which 
snow ceases to melt, is about 1400 toises, but this must vary according to 
the situation of the mountun. If the actual height of a mountain is 1400 
toises, or even a little more, the snows will wholly disappear, if the ses^n 
is such as the last proved to be : for the Aiguille de Varens, and la Cime des 
Fours near Sallenche, having no higher u:ountain immediately near them, 
so that they have not a continuecl cold air blowing on them, T found 
to be totally free from snow this summer. , If, however, a mountain is 
1400 toises high, and has still more lofty ontsal! round it, certainly the snow, 
will not melt, whatever the heat of the summer may be. On ascending the 
Glacier des Bossons, we found what may fairly be tt^rmed eternal snow, and. 
though we had not yet accomplished 1400 toises, yet the surrounding moun* 
tains Deing so considerably higner, cause the snow to remain without change 
except during an hour or two in the hotte-t d 1 he day was remarkably 

fine, some li^ht clouds were hovering around the suoaii'it of Mont HIanc, 
but they indicated good weather. The opposite mountains were dear ; we 
could disdngtttsh the rivulet which feeds the Cascade de Ch^de near that 
village ; and many of the higher peaks of the range of hills above Sallenche 
were distinct^ as well as Moot Buet. On proceeding over the terrillc Glacier 
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des Botsonsy ttriet iiguoctioDs were gives lo us by ibe guidei, not to de* 

vKite from the track of the two leading men, who continued to sound the 
snow with their poles before they set their feet down. The utmost caution 
and prudence are necessaiy in tliis respect j for in «. thousand places over 
whicn we passed, we found nothing t« walk 4MI Imt an overh«nging drift, or 
shelf of snow, which jjartially hid from our view caverns and crevices of from 
one hundred to t^ro hundred feet deep. In case the fust guide siiould sud- 
denly fall inlo one of these depths, the object of the r#pe by Mrhich he is affixed 
to the second it tmparent ; for he, being in advMoe«igbt'Or ten paces, would 
immediateJy be held up by dieo(h«r, until sufficitnt aid could be effiirded 
by the whole party to save from destr«oiion. We therefore conti- 
nued in a single line, following the footsteps of our ioremost man. These 
drifts uf overhanging snow are denominated bridges by the guides j but in 
many cases they do not allow more than one person to cross them at a ttme> 
as the additional weight of a second mighi destroy the ridge, and thus cut 
off the communication of the party at least for a ctm- ider;ib!e time. Your 
pole 'v% your only support, a slow and steady step es&emial, and your eye must 
earefttlly guide vour toot, never varying yonr step from the track the leading 
guides have made. 

We continued to cross this majestic though frl»?luful glacier during friur 
hours. Occasionally we were detained a quarter of an hour, aud oftcntiiius 
more, standing in the snow nearly up to our knees, while the foremost guides 
were actively employed in cutting steps with the hatchet in the almoat pei^ 
pendicnlar walls of ice. These walls arc, in fact, xhc sides of the crevices in 
the glaciers, such a-^ you must remember to have seen in the Mer de Glace \ 
but the Mer de Glace, compared to the rugged chasms and crevices of the 
Glacier det Bonons, is scarady nrogher than a plain gravel walk, or a fwwh 
pond. Onrdifiiottltiet eneieased as we continued to advance on diis fearful 
glacier. The crevices became considerably wider than we had hitherto f-)nnd 
them, and the irregularities on the surface of the ice very troublesome and per- 
plexing. These crevices preseute<l themselves at every twenty or thirty paces 
and often the tMimw wiiisof ioe whieh divided them were so slippery, that 
it required the utmost care and caution to walk along their edge. The 
depth of them we could not at all times measure, except in cases where 
we descended into them, in order to avoid a long (HFCuitous route, which 
might have terminaied in similar diflicnUics': in suoh a case, after descend 
ing we mounted the opposite wall. The deeper -we 4bvmd the crevices, the 
darker was the sh^irie of green which we observed in the ice; and parti- 
cularly, in looking iuio \Mt asched caverns, we noticed that the colour was 
stiU darker. 

The dl^gpuiec and beauty wkieli Natnve has given to these regions no pen, 

no pencil can pourtray; jjor can the mind easily imagine ikkMn. In real 
truth, howls it possible to describe objects which have no resembl^ncfMo 
.any thing else we see iii the daily course of Ut«? it is not |)086ible to con- 
wvf to yon « just idea of the scnsBtions i «Kperieoced on newing beauties 
and horrors Uius closely combined. The contrast of j|he spotless white 
of the snows, for nothing exi ts in these regions to soil them, with the dark 
and sombre colour of the surrounding peaks and pinnacles, ha*; no eqii«l : 
the constant rubiiing of the waters in hidden channels beaeaiii uur ieet, 
the purity of the air, the cloudless sky and brilliant sun which favoured 
«s, and gave to every object an extraordinary vivacity, — ^all these lent Iheir 
aid to heighten the magnificence of the scene. It would be a very great 
pleasure to me if i could give you a just description of the caverns of ice, 
jDany of whieb we passed in our second day's journey ever the XsHaoier dea 
Bossona. ^heir eolranee is adorned with the largest and strongest icioles 
J ever saw, some twenty, some tinny feet long, and thick in proportion, 
with smaller ones projecting from ihcir bides ; ihev arc pure as the brightest 
crystal. These icicles hang from the top aud arched entrance of the caverns; 
and whan the sun has sanoiant power to melt a email qiuatity of die finer 
i)«e. — VOL. XVII. NO. LXX1I. 2 N 
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snow, it drips from these slalactiies, and, falliug to the foot of ihe entrancr, 
i^a'm freezes, and forms itself into reversed iclcies, with their points upwards ; 
and thus ihey are placed like a double row of spikes, to prevent the traveller 
from eoieri n g i nto these abodes of death. I was ve ry anxious to penetrate one 
oFtbete wonderful caverns ; but,' mt such an undertaking would have cost 
us more time than we could give without the risk of being too late in the 
evening among the dangers and difiicuUies we had yet before us, the guides 
dissuaded me, saying tnat they had never explored them. IXinger there 
can be none, for the solidity of the arches would probably be sufficient for 
any weight over them ; and there can be no chance of their falling but by an 
imperceptible movefnciu oi the 2:lacier. How brilliant would these diamond 
caves be by torch-light i how magnificently has Nature dressed these her 
secret closels I In some cases the ice assumes the form of the most elegant 
drapery, and hangs over the arch in festoons of a transparent beauty not to be 
iin i^rined ; in others it is fringed, and resembles the li^ht and airy form of 
feathers, without being attached apparently to the solid ice : but alas I the;>e 
all change in a few hours, for if tne sun has much power, so fragile and 
lender is their fabric, that they di^aJ j car and perish, soon to re-assome a 
figure perhaps still more elegant. We were obliged to pass through one of 
these arches, as it formed a bridge, and was perforated, so that, instead of 
crossing it by the top, we crept through it ; but its appearance was less ele^ 
gant Uian the laiger ones. This arch was not more than four feet high, but 
turned with great truth : — the largest we saw was not less at its opening than 
twenty feet lilgh ; as to the depin, or extent, t new nothing, not oeing 
able to examine it^ but we could not see the end ot the cavern, — it was dark 
beyond, and glittering at the entrance. The constant murmuring of water ip 
the interior of these glaciers has a singular sound. While we weie standing 
on a plane surface of ice and snow, we listened for a considerable lime with 
great attention — the noise appeared to proceed from a very great depth, and 
the waters seemed escaping orforcingtbeir way through the hidden ciianneis 
3irith great difficulty, something like the boifingof water in a laige vessel, 
having its lid very closely shut down. In places these rivulets woft vuible. 
The water was always as pure as the crystal channels through which it 
hurried on, and we seldom failed to partake of it, mixing either wiue or 
vinegar in our glasses,— as you may suppose it was always ice-cold. It is 
.generally atj the bottom of a crevice, or in a valley of ice, that these streams 
or small pools are to be met w Iili ; but tlie heat we found to be most oppres- 
sive in such confined places, for there is no free circulation of air, but a re- 
verberation of the rays of the sun from the snow, whlfch materially injures 
the . eyes, and blisters the skin of the iace ; for although we .wore green . ^ 
spectacles, and thick veils> our faces were sufficiently disfigured for some 
time after our descent. 

We continued to ascend mountains of ice, and descend into crevices, oc- 
casionally traversing the fragile bridges of snow already described, when, 
about four o'clock, we found ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular 
line of rocks, which rose abruptly out of the Glacier des Bossons, or rather 
between that and the Glacier de Tacconai. These rocks are known by the 
name of *' Les Grands Mulets,^' to distinguish them ironi some other 
cranite projections called Les Petits Mulcts^*' of which you will hear more 
by and by. 

The Urarid Mulcts are very easily to be seen from Chamouni, and were 
pointed out to me byCouleton quittm^lhe Union Inn in the morning, as the 
hotel where we should sleep the first nighU At the base of this our intended 
dormitory, the guides were not quite agreed as to the best means of storming 
it. Coutet would not at first consent to our ascending by the almost per- 
pendicular side near which we stood, which was perhai)s three hundred feet 
oigb. He urged our making a circuit of about one hour's march, and by 
these means'overcomii^ part of theaaoeot by a gradual inetinattoo. .Coutat 
•dd» thtt we should nod^ In ascending *' Lea Giandi MtUets,** a ^p«at 
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Quantity of loose or detached clones, of which manv were iu a decomposed 
ttate, and that pur footing would be very unsafe. H e preferred the circuitoiiB 
route, unless he should fmd the fresh-fallen snow loo deep, in which case he 
would ascend by tlu ?ide where we then stood. The other guides, how- . 
ever, overruled his objections, and our operations began by one ^f our hardy 
guides advancing about thirty paces up the rock, clearing awav, as he went, 
such stones as might prove treacherous to our footing. Dr. Clark followed 
his guide at a distance of six or eight steps, the guideholding securely in his 
hands a rope to which my friend was now and then attached. I followed, 
attached with a rope to my guide j and so we ail advanced to the smuii land- 
ing-place where the foremost man stood. The leading guide then fen>m- 
menced his ascent, not daring to move while we were exposed to the falling 
stones, some of which were sufficiently large to have carried us off with them. 
You will be able to judge a little of the difficulty of climbing this rock, when 
I tell you, that we were more than an hour in reaching the summit, occasion- 
ally swinging in the air suspended by ropes, where there was scarcely footing 
for a chamois. It was beginning to be extremely cold, and we felt the 
evening wind severely, attcr iKiving been in exefcise all day, so that these 
operations were not very amusing. 

1 can assure you, my dear friend, that we were not a little njolced to 6nd 
ourselves on something like level ground; for within ahqut ten feet of the 
lop of "IjCS Grands Mulcts" there is a projection, where we were to halt 
for the uifjtiU We began to clear away tne snow, and level the loose stones^ 
ao as to make our bed sSs comfortable as the space would admit, which was 
twent;^ feet long and five broad. On three sides we could look over the 
pr«scipice8 we had climbed, and ihc fonrih ^]i\c was ^rlll a hic:herpart of the 
took, of about ten feet. We hung up llie barometer, tiie mert ury of which 
had already sunk to nineteen inches three-tenths. The thermometer mark- 
ed eight desrees, of Reaumur, above zero. Hiese observations were made 
at she o'dooc in the evening. We had been from Chamouni nearly ten 
hours, and the guides considt r thi? spot about half-way. They were now 
occupied in lighting a hre with some dry wood, which they had collected be- 
fore they gained the glacier; and soon we saw the saucepan, filled with snow, 
olacdd over it to melt, for water was not to be had on this elevated spot. 
Vou will remember that this excursion was undertaken in the monili of 
August, consequently the days were still long and the weather remarkably 
fine. We saw close to us our guides seated round a fire, with a cheerful 
smile on their countenances, mixing their wine and snow-water, and be- 
ginning to eat their supper, of which we partook, and indeed enjoyed it very 
much. The sun was still shining bright, and I walked to the end of our 
little platform to take a general view of the countiy. I could distinctly see 
the track we Had left in many jplaces over the snow ; and though nine 
persons bad traversed the dreary plain, the mark of our footsteps appeared 
as if some one solitary traveller nad been wandering ** in endless mazes lost," 
so zigzag wri^ the direction. The Lake of Geneva was very distinctly seen 
by the naked eve ; and as the day closed, and that part of the cuuniry lay in 
shade, its long tine grew still bright, and looked like a sheet of silver,— a very 
curious and pleasing effect. The town of Geneva was not visible, owing to 
the chain of mountains that runs in a north-east direction from L'Aiguille de 
Varens, which reared its bleak summit between us and the setting sun. 
More in a north-easterlv direction we perceived the Gheinmi, as welFas the 
Mont Buet, covered with snow, like the former ; and still more on our right, 
behind our rock, the mitre-shaped Aiguille c!u Midi upheaved its lofiv lioad. 
Opposite to uj was the Dome de GoAt<5, one of the shoulders of Mont Blanc ; 
ana owing to its proximity to our place of rest, it appeared more majestic 
than the summit itself, with Coutet's glass, my own not being of sufncient 
power, we coidd distinguish persons walking on the bridge of Chamouni. 
The house? appeared mere specks in the valley j and the Arve, like a white 
thread on a green carpet. 
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The whole leene inspired a very peeolhr feeling The profound Mlenee 
which reigns in these regions of solitude is perhaps ihe most impressive cir« 

cumstance. It is a silence which never f!i<^tiir!)e(l but by the falling of the 
mighty avalanches as ihey roll from some neighbouring mountain or preoi- 

Eice, or when the storms and winds^ clothed in fury, sweep over these umiH 
ahited world s. But the beauty of the setting sun, and the solemnity of the 
still evening, I could almost say created in me a sensation of terror. The 
vapour, or lisht clouds, which were in some places between us and the vjlley, 
partook of the glowing colour of the last rays of the sun, while ou the 
•oows above us there was still a deeper tint or crimson. I leflected on the 
|>eecefut and smiling valley we had so lately quitted, its flowers and cultiva- 
tion, ?t« hrtpijy and tranquil peasuitry ; and was almost inclined for a mo- 
ment to think we were transported to some uuiohabited world w hich had 
been forgotten by Nature. 

As soon as our guides had finished their evening repast, they began to 
arrange our tent, if sti I may call it. We placed two or three poles in a 
slanting direction, leaning against the rock which projected above our hedd> ; 
over these poles was spread a sheet to keep ofi' the dew and extreme cold. 
Under this covering we lay down on a blanket, and had one other blanket to 
cover us. 

Before retiring to rest 1 looked at the thermometer, and found at eight 
o'clock it had fallen to zero, but we had fortunately no wind to encrease the 
cold: had it blown with any degree of violence, our ill-^cured tent would 
have been unable to withstand its force, and we should have been wholly 
exposed to the severity of the night. Thus arranged, we lay down, ntuf, 
though somewhat fatigued, I feh a rehictance to sleep. T coiiU! see from 
beneath the sheet, which but ill-fitted its present destination, ihc^ mooa 
rising in all its beau^^ the wide-e:itended plains of snow, the glittering 
Glacier de Tacconai, anul some distant mottntain-^aks. One or two of our 
guifle^ bnr1 crept into our tent, and lay across our feet; other? were lying 
around the dying enil.>ers of the fire, or had found a hole of shelter beneath. 
They were asleep, and seemed unconscious of the lonely and silent regions on 
which they were intfuders like ourselves : all was still. Nature, like Aem, 
seemed wrapped in^ one eternal sleep. This was a moment when the mind 
could not avoid reflecting on its insignificancy when con) pared with the 
wonders surrounding it on every side. In such a situation who could help 
pondering a little, with a oonfosed Imagination, but still with cheering hope, 
on his origin* his destination, and his God ? I was impressed with somc- 
tliino: tike awe, and felt alone, as it weie, in the midst of darkness, perhaps of 
deatii 5 

At length I fell asleep, more from fatigue than a desire to close my train 
of thought. Soon after ten o'clock I awoke with considerable nausea at the 
stomach, which continued unabated during thq night. I called to Coutet, 
who gave me a glass of wine. He advised me to get up, but i fell too un- 
well. The continued thunder of the avalanches which fell from the sides of 
the Aiguille du Midi, assisted to disturb the silence of the night; and the 
edio playing from rock to rock, had scarcely ceased its sound, before a second 
would add its tumultuous noise, and left a degree of terror wliich deprived 
me of all desire to sleep. The spot we had fixed ou for our night's rest was 
free from all danger, but, unaccustomed to such scenes, the mind cannot 
ei^fily tranquillize itself, and 1 slept no more during the night. 

Les Grands Mulcts are composed principally of granite, but I found also 
some asbestos, pvriies, irneiss, and amphibole intermixed with quartz. Most 
of this range of mountains immediately connected with Mont filanc, have 
for their beseand principal stracture, a very fine gianite; but the ravines, 
which descend from the summit to the bate, and which serve as reservoirs 
or moulds wh'^rein the lesser glaciers form, and descend to the p;reaier, are 
loaded with decomposed slaiy matter. There arc also, at the foot of the 
Aiguille du Midi, copper and lead mines, but they are not wrought. 
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Having thus far eivcn you a hasty and imperfect <*ketch of the most re- 
markable objects which presented themselves to us during the first day» and 
endcavoared to impress on your mind the awful and sublime sceneiy which 
we witnessed, 1 shall in my next give you an accouDtof our fatvre pro- 
gressy and ttltlmate arriTal on the summit of iMont Biane. 

1 am^dear friend, 

Yours afFectionately^ 



▲ CANADIAN CAMPAIGN, BY A BRITISH OFFJCEB, — NO. U 

This narrative ia intended rather as a private memoir than a relation of the 
incidents of the war, and professes simply tn detail the operations of the 
right division of the British army in Up^er Canada, to which I was myself 
attached, together with its capture and imprisonment, (hi October 1813,) 
without following in progression the movementa of the various other corps. 
I have not gone, therefore, into a diffuse statement of every date and circum- 
stance, which v^TQuld necessarily encroach too much on the plan I have laid 
dowoy as calculate^ to afford a source of interest to the general reader^ ra- 
ther than a fund frdin wbenee minute information for a dmusive work mxf 
be obtained. \ 

Much has f>epn said and written in respect to the American Indians ; but 
I do not recollect having ever met with a detail sufficiently accurate to con* 
vev a just idea of the character of these people. As they will occupy a tolc* 
rable portion of my attention, and freouently appear under circumstancea 
which might incline the reader to increcluliiy, 1 will merely observe, that no 
one incident will be found committed to these pa^es, which may not be 
attested by every officer who served with the right divisIoD of the Canadian 
army. In lact, to that division aionc were the more savage of the Indtaa 
race attached ; and when it is eonsldered, that among the warriors of at least 
twenty different tribes, there were those who had scarcely ever any previous in- 
tercourse with whites, and had seldom approached a fortified place out in open 
hostility, the savageness of their natures will cease to excite surprise. As it 
is my intention to give a faithful account of the various erueUies eommitted 
during our struggle in Canada — cruelties we had not power to prevent, since 
perpetrated by an ally over whom wc had no control— it mav not be im- 
proper toiidvert to the motives for their employaicot. The Americans have 
mvariabfy been loud in their coodemoatton of a measure whieh idone sc- 
oured to us the possession' of Unper Canada: with how little teason, how- 
ever, will appear from the wdl-tnown fact, that every possible exertion was 
userl, by the agents of their Government, to detach the Indians from our cause. 
Embracing tlie system adopted and followed by Ensland^for years, presents 
of all deseriptions were issued to the warriors; while, in the council, the 
most flattering promises were made, the most seducing offers held forth, to 
induce them to make common cause with the invader. The wary chieftains, 
however, were not to be tempted by professions of friendship from those 
whose perfidy had long been proverbial with the Indian race. The boun- 
ties of England had been heaped on them with no sparing hand-— the 
faith of the Government had never been violated — no spirit of interest 
or dominion had chased them from the homes of their forefathers — the ca- 
lumet of peace had never once been dashed from the lips of those they were 
called on to abandon; and they remained true to the faith they had pledged^ 
staunch to the cause in which they had embarked. The natives muse 
have beenonr friends or our foe«^: had we not employed them the Americans 
would ; and although humanity may deplore the necessity imposed by the 
▼er^ invader himself, of counting them among our allies, and combating ai 
their stde^the law of self-preservation was our guide, and scrupulous in- 
ted Tsml be the power that would have hesitated at such a moment in iu 
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choice. The act ofaggresslon was not ours — tve declared no war against Ame- 
rica — we levied no armies to invade iier soil, and carry desobtlou wherever 
the]^ came :-^but we araHed ourselves of that right, comraon to tvery weak 
|)OWerr— the right of rcpeirin^ acts of aggression iiy every nieaha within oo r 
reach. Yet though it is admitted that the Indians, while our allies, were in 
some instances guilty of those atrocities peculiar to every savage people ; lei 
it nut be supposed, as has been falsely and maliciously stated in a work from 
the pen of^n ** Englishwoman,*' that these atrocities were sanctioned either 
by the Government or by individuals. On the contrary, every possible mean 
was tried bv tiie officer commanding at Ainherstburg, and Colonel Elliott, 
superintenJent^ of Indian affairs for that post, to soften down the wai like 
baoits of the natives. The most fikely metliod of preventing the aiinecessary 
efiiiaion of b1oo4wa's that of offering rewards for prisoners, lliis, however, 
except in a verv few instances, was found to be ineffectual; for the character 
and disposition of lite savage were not to be tamed by rewards^ nor the im* 
precision of ages to be removed by such temptations. To have employed .(brce, 
would have been to bare turned their weapons against ourselves ; and a body 
of eight hundred troops, composing the utnio-^t nrength of the garrison, could 
haveefTccu d little against three thousand fk-ry warriors, um}<5ed to restraint, 
and acknow ledging no power but their ow n laivless and unbridled will. The 
Americans theniselves had Indians employed in their service— a few only it 
is true — but if they had not more, it was not owing to any want of exertieti 
on their parts ; and if it is admitted on one hand, that they conducted them- 
selves with more humanity, kt cannot at the same time b^ denied on the 
other, that the feebleness of thetr numbers rendered them more immediately 
subject to the authority of the American commanders, neitheir can it be 
disputed, that compulsion alone bound them to the adverse cause, their 
families having beon ofron detained as hostages to answer for their fidelity. 

The garrison ut Aaiiierstburg, at the commencement of the war, consisted 
merely of a part of the first batuiioii of the4lst'reptment» and a single com^ 
pany of artillery. Situated at the hedd of Lake Erie, and formi|(ig the key. to 
out relations with the Western Indians, with whom an extensive and lucra- 
tive trade in fars had long been estabUshcd by the North-VVest Company, 
this post became an object of additional interest to the enemy. With every 
opportunity of ascertaining the weakness of its defences, and the almost 
utter impossibility of its obtaining supplies, the fall of Amherstburg was 
looked forward to by the Americans, as m} event which admitted not of 
doubt. With this view, the division under General Hull, consisting of three 
thousand men, had been uiged forward with ^1 possible despatch to Detroit, 
a fort established on the river of the same name, and at a distance of eighteen 
miles beyond Amherstburg. an attack on which latter place wa? irriTnediately 
contemplated. Having collected his boats, and made every other necessary 
preparation, the American general effected his landing three miles above 
Sandwich, a small town nearly opposite to Detroit, and within view of a 
corps of observation, which, in conformity with its instructions, retired on 
his approach. Colone! (now M ijor-General) St. George, Inspecting-Field- 
ofiicer, and then commanding at Amherstburg, with thai spirit aud activity 
hj which he was distiujcuislttd throughout the war, ntede ever? judicious 
disposition for his reception. The nylitia were called out, and, through the 
exertions of the variouH atrents of their department, a body of one thonsrind 
Indians was soon collected. At a distance of eight miles from Amherst* 
burg, and traversing the high road, is the Duck River, which empties itself 
into that of the Detroit, and - is impassable even by cavalry. Over this, and 
near its mouth, a bridge composed entirely of limber, had been constructed. 
Seizing at once the advantage of this position, and determining to profit by 
the delay the enemy must consequently experience. Colonel St. Georae 
histanily eaused tho'ltridge to be destroyed, and a body of marksmen to be 
posted among the lonf^ glass and weeds with which the hanks of the river . 
are covered, for the pu rpose ofannoyi'v:r such of the enemy as appeared for 
iu xaconstruction. The Queen Charlotte, a vessel of twenty guns, v^ at 
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But somehow I thought the Haymarket 

Was better for heanng by half. 
To people who live near the Park it 

Affords the best home for a laugh. 
** There Listen," 1 inutter'd, ** has taught ' 

Mirth's balm in their bitters to mix: 
1*11 write Sttch a part ia the auturoa 

For him-*ia tne Year Twenty^^ixl" 

I meant to complete my Italiaa-^ 

('Tis done in a twelvemonth with ease,) 
Nor longer, as mute as Pygmalion, 

Hang over the ivory keys. 
1 meant to lean music, much filter 

Than fellows at Eton learn tricks ; 
Vercellini mi^ht teach me to master 

The notes, m the Year Twenty-six. 

*Tis past, with its com and its cotton. 
Its shareholderb broken and bit : 

And where is my pamphlet? foigotten. 
And where is my tfeatise? unwrit. 

Mv essay, my play, and mv novel, 
Like so many Tumble-tlowa Dicks, 

All, all in inanity grovel- 
Alas I for the Ysar Twenty-^ix I 

My Haymarket fiuree is a bubble, 

My JSocca Romana moves stiff, 
I've spared Vercellini all trouble, 

I don't even know the base cliff. 
Alv brain has (supine anii-breeder) 

N^ected to hatch into chicks 
Her offipriog— Pray how, gentle reader. 

Thrive yours for the Year Twenty-six i 

George WhitBeld, whom nobody mentions 

Now Irvinw has got into fame, 
Has paved with aboriive in ten lions 

A place too caloric to name. 
I fear, if his masonry's real. 

That mine have Macadamized StyX: 
So empty, cloud-capp'd, and ideal, 
iMy plans for the Year Twenty-six ! 

Past Year I if, to quash all evasions, 

Thou'ldst have me with granite repair^ 
On good terra firma foundations. 

My castles now nodding in air : 
Bid Time from my brow steal his traces 

(As Bardolph abstrjLCted the Pix), 
Ran bttck on hia road a few paces. 

And miikci rae^ke thee— Twenty-iis. 
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▲ VISIT TO THfi SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC^ BT CAPTAIN 

MARKHAM SHERWILL, 
25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 1825. 
In Letters addressed to a Friend^ by Captain Markham SAerwiiL 

LETTCR 11. 

THday, S6th Aiiguii, 1825. 

Je jurat de congacrer )a trace 
Oe C0 trop rapide mwtutf 
Et de griTer ici too nom... . • " 

Dbar FRiENO^Aboul foar o'clock in the morning my companions began 
to awake, and were soon on the alert. In some degree I envied them the 

comfortable sleep they had experienced: sach a pleasure was denied to me 
by the constant nausea, which had not left me during the night. The 
thermoineter marked two degrees of Reaumur betow zero ; and how much 
lower it had been 1 could not ascertain, not having one of Caval!o*s horizon* 
tal iherinonietcrs, which Indicate in ilie morning the extreme cold during 
the nif^lii. It is, however, a general opinion, that at the hreak of day, and 
just before the sun rises, the cold is at the greatest, and i do not think the 
thermometer had been much lower. 

A good fire was soon blazing in one corner of our dormitory; snow was 
melted, some negus inadf . and two or three cold fowls soon disappeared; I 
was thirsty, but luy appetite was gone. 

As soon as breakfast was finished, we made preparations for our second 
d^s march ; and having determined, if we possibly could, to sleep at the 
same place the second night, we left great part of our baggage, taking with 
us provisions for a mid-day meal, and two or three bottles of wine : our 
shoes and stockings were hung up to dry in the sun, there being no fear, as 
Gtmtet observed, that th^ would be stolen by any passers-by. Towards 
five o'clock we were all m readiness, the ropes were again affixed to us, 
as yesterday, nrtfl we started forth, linked together like criminals to be 
tried for iiie or death. Coutet ga\ e ii"^ a paper of figs and raisins, which he 
said would be very acceptable to munch occasionally with a handful of 
snow. On descending from Les Grands Mulcts, we passed by the ruins of 
the small hut which Monsieur de Saussure had erected during his visit to 
Mont Ijlanc in 1787- It was a gooJ deal encumbered with snow, and the 
walls did not appear mote ihun two or three feet high. 1 preferred the spot 
we had chosen for our nighi's lodging, as the views were more extensive. 

After a cursory view of the remains of the hut, which the indefatigable 
Saussure had once occupied, we almost immediately found ourselves on the 
Glacier de Tacconai. Our guides felt very sanguine as to the weather. I'he 
sky was clear, and the morning cold, although the sun iiad alreadv' iuBuenced 
our thermometer before we left the Grands Muleu; for between lour and five 
o'clock it had risen one degree; and was thus only one degree below zero, 
when we conimenced our second day's journey. 

The Glacier de Tacconai is not so difficidt to traverse, as the one we had 
encountered vesterday, but I should say it was more replete with beauties of 
its own pecofiar kind. It would be endless to detail to you our progress 
over the crevices, our descent into them, and the dilTicultics of overcoming 
the irregularities on the ice. These glaciers, as well as others among the 
Alps, are supposed to be in many places five hundred or six hundred 
English feet thick. Where the inclination of the rock on which they are 
formed makes an ang^e of thirty or fony degrees, their descent must be sup- 
posed to be somewhat rapid io\\-3rds the valleys, altbnu::h their movt-ment is 
of course iui perceptible to the eye. Passing, as they do, over a very rugged 
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foundation, parts of them are Impeded, while other parts are proceeding ; and 
henc^ arise tne crevices, or cracks, some of which 1 nave seen not wider than 
half an inch, apparently ju»t. made, while others were much too large for u» 
to pass over. Once we made a bridge, by laying four or five of our poles in 
a horizontal position, close together, where the chasm not very \vide, 
but of unknown depth. The ice of the glaciers has a ditlerent aj [icarance 
from that which wc bee ou ponds or lakes: in no case could skaits be used : 
^e ice is porous, and scarcely ever can you find a piece exempt from innu- 
merable air-bubbles, except in the icicles, the formation of which is evidently 
different. We were obliged frequently to cut ladders or steps in the rapid 
ascents or walls of ice j and 1 thiiiii it was seldom so hard as the common ice in 
our valleys, the globules of air itatnraiiy rendering it less compact. The ice in 
these lofty r^ions is plainly formed in a different manner from all other ice. 
There is a constant, though gentle ihasv, in the day, and this humiditv freezes 
every night; thus an ice is produced, v. Inch might he said to \>c composed 
ot an endless succession of strata, tlie nud-day thaw not being sudicient to 
dbsolveall the snow; the air consequently is not entirely driven out; hence 
the innumerable interstices. It is well luiown« and easily understood, that 
whenever it r^iins in the valleys, it snows on these high mountains j 50 that* 
in fact, it never rains on the summit of the Alps. 

These glaciers are constantly fed, not only by the snows, but by a thousand 
smaller glaciers, which descend from the peaks through the ravines, to aid 
the growth of the greater. On many sides of these perpendicular aigxiilJes, 
the snow finds no place to lodge, as is very evident on that face of Mont 
Blanc next to the AU^ Blanche ; consequently in long and heavy snow- 
Stotms, die aocuuuilation on the glaciers, which become the reservoirs, is 
double what it would be if the surrounding country was a plain.* 

We continued our journey across the Glacier de Tacconai, in a direction 
leading towards the D6me die G6ut^. In about two hours we encountered 
fresh difficulties, such as we had not experienced beforci from the fresh-falien 
snows, not more than three or four days old ; the surface was frosen of the 
thickness of a shilling, but not sufficiently to bear our weight; consequently 
the fatigue of walking li^^came very great, as we had now iost all solid foot- 
ing. 'J'his fresh snovv rcurded our progress very much, fur the guides were 
•bliged constantly to advance a considerable disunce before us, in order to 
ascertain, the most practicable path i the crevices being partly obscured, the 
danger of pas<;ing them was very much increased. We frequently halted 
some minutes for their return, and, if their report was unfavoural)le, we 
changed our direction and pursued another. The anxiety and perseverance 
of the guides were beyond all praise, and could only be equalled by a de> 
gree of calmness and prudence rarely met with in such hardy fellows. 

It was towards nine o'clock that we began to feel a strong tendency to 
sleep : the seasaiion cannot be described, for it is momentary. While we 
woe in movement, it was less perceptible; but as soon as we remained sta- 
ttoaary^ an instantaneous desire to sleep overcame us, and frequently we 
were obliged to sit down on the snow, and beg of the guides a few minutes' 



* In trnvcrsing tliese stagnated oceans, very large blocks of granite of many tons 
weight may be seco riding on the surface of the ice. These blocks have afforded 
the means of aseertatniug a fact of importance. Hie experiment I am abont to 
relate to you was made last year by some of tlie guides of Cbamonni ut the Mer 
de Glace. Two poles were erected one on each side of the glacier, out of reach 
of its movement, and so placed as to be io a direct line witb tbe block of granite, 
lathe course of twelve months this block had entirely chaoged its position as re- 
specting the two pules, and had advanced upwards of one hundred yards on its 
march towards tbe valley ; a clear proof that the glaciers do move on, and ara 
continually dimimshinj^ at their lower extremity by the meltthg of the ice, and ea« 
creasing at the upper end by the constant snows. 
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repose. Our thirst also became very annoying, and with difficulty could we 
utter two or ihree words without moistening oor throats with snow, for 
we iiad uow nu more chance of finding water ia the refreshing puok aud 
bright slreamty wlu<^ had given m so much pleasoffe during onr walk of 
yesterday. 

Having now reached a very highly rarified air, respiration became trouble- 
tome ana difiicuU, so that at every fifteen or eighteen paces we were obliged 
to halt, and turn onrselm round towards that ix^nt Itinb wbenee die lidlit 
winds came, in order to bieathe more freely ; but as soon as we halted to 
breathe, sleep attacked us on the other hand j so that we had, during the 
whole of this deny, a variety of en em ie*^, contending each in his own way 
to prevent our arrival at the summit oi the mountain. 
' My indefatigable friend* Dr. Clark» was constantly in advance, and it was' 
necessary to summon all my force and all my courage to keep near him';*— 
often 1 found myself following, 1 knew not how j^I had now acquired so 
mechanical a mode of walking, and putting my legs into the footsteps of the 
leading men — the snow being at this time nearly up to our knees — that I 
became almost insensible of fatigue. From nine o'clock to ten we were em- 
ployed in ascending what is termed •* Les Monties,*' a wall of snow, before 
arriving at " Le petit Plateau.'' Having accompHshed this with consi- 
derable difficulty, we traversed Le petit Plateau, and arrived at the foot 
of a second and much steeper aseent, wfaioh conducts to the Grand Hi- 
lean.** Steepi a burning sun on onr head, cold feet, shortness of breitfi, 
and nausea, which I still felt in a great decrree, rendered this ascent the most 
fatiguing I had ever hitherto attempted. lindeavDuring, as I am, to £^ve yon 
a simple and true accuutii of our proceedings, it is not necesiiary to caU in 
the language of exaggeration. When therefore I tell yon that tMs mceat 
was pretty steep, you may easily conceive it was so, from the simple circum- 
stance, that frequently, m accomplishing the task, 1 was obliged to hold 
by the leg of the guide before me, to assist me in climbing through the snows, 
and that leg was perhaps at the moment eren with the top of my head* 
The guide could not bend himself sufficiently to give me his huid, but, by 
sticking his pole firmly in the snow, he held fast by that, until T could hring 
myself to the spot where he stood. On arriving at the summit of this dilli- 
cuit ascent, we all with one accord spread the two or three knapsacks which 
we had brought, and sat down on them to eat our breakfast. It was now 
eleven o'clock, and we had hoped to have been hy this hour much nearer the top 
of Mont Blanc ; but the fresh-fallen snows had very much impeded our pro- 
gress, and even the hardy guides bi^au to complain somewhat of fatigue. 
We now looked back at the small plain, which we had just crossed, and 1 was 
told its breadth was about half a lei^e. The Grand Plateau was to bo 
our next undertaking, which, however, is a league and half across, almost 
quite level, entirely surrounded by lofty mountains, covered with eternal 
snows, its surface a good deal interrupted by large blocks of ice, and the 
ruins of avalanches, v|hidi oontinuMly fall on it from the inaccessible 
heights around. 1 1 is scarcely possiUe to call to your mind any f{gure whidi 
would give a just idea of the appearance of the Grand Plateau and its en- 
virons, unless 1 were to say it resembled what the inside of a while wash- 
hand basin might perhaps appear to an ant. We had entirely lost our 
appMite, end even the guides did not eat like the hardy race of the Alps: 
we drank some vnne with snow, ate a small part of a fowl, and remained 
to rest in this place half an hour, with every hope and expectation of beii^ 
on the summit in three or four hours. 

I asked Coutet, who was my guide and eounsdlor, if I might lie down* 
and sleep on the snow for a few minutes : he gave his consent r uber reluc- 
tantly, but, spreading my great-coat, and givinp: me his knapsack for a pillow, 
I fell back, and was immediately in a profound sleep. In tea minutes he 
awoke nie, or I might have slept for ever. 
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We sat oil ibe brink of les Mont^es^ which had cost ua so much labour 
to asoend— 4br nearlv half the wagr w« had cut steps in the snow and ice-^we 

could not distinguisn one cheerful object, being entirely shut in by projecting 
hills of snow. We had lost al! sight of the peaceful and happy vale of Cha- 
mounts of which we were but yesterday the inmates. Nothing, in short, was 
visible, but endless tracts of snow around, and a borning sun above. Not a 
trace of any living creature was to be found ; all was silent; not a sound to 
disturb the solitude 1 I wouM %vi!ling]y have enjoyed this extraordinary 
scenery still lonf^rr, but the word was given to proceed. Our unavoidable 
delays had very amcu deranged our plans} and the fear of being late, and in 
the dusk of the evening, amidst tne horrors and dangerous passes of the 
GJaeier de Tacconai on our return, occasioned us to hurry on $ for had we 
met with the slightest accident, we must have slept on the snows the whole 
night. We had lost all crevices, caverns, and dangers of this sort, but the 
fatigue was not diminished. Frequently we were obliged to change our 
leading guides ; for the simple fact of their walking first through the snow, 
occasioned exhaustion. To walk long without stoppinw' was totally imprac- 
ticable ; respiration became very short and quick. The reverberation of 



to me ttiange, that if Uie globe of ooicksihrer was turned to the sun. 



which fell from the very precipice we were now about to climb. We 
stopped* for a few minutes, but were soon hurried on, lest a similar catas- 
troune should overuke us. The surface of the Plateau indicated that a fall 
haa Idcen place not lonjger ago than fix or ckht dayt. The irregularities, and 
mountaioaof snow which were driven togetter, shovired very plainly that the 
iaAl had been very considerable ; for we reckoned its extent ro be nearly or 
quite two miles long. Silence and expedition were imposed on us by our 
guide's : the one was certainly more practicable than the other. To talk we 
had little inducement ; and to hurry on, overcome as we were with fatigue, 
was next to impossible. 

We now took rather an oblique direction, winding round a very steep 
ascent at the foot of the Kochers Rouges. We found this part veiy steep ; 
and by a zigzag movement we 4eft this bare granite rock on our left hand, 
and arrived at a small plain which conducts to the Petits Mulcts, which are 
two or three uncovered peaks aho of cranite. We did not reach Les Petits 
Mulcts until half past one o'clock. VVe sat down ten minutes to recruit our 
strength, and drink a glass of wine to all our friends below j the guides 
^thrtw off their knapsacks, and shaking each other cordially by theliand, 
seemed to forget all their fatigues. 

I must acknowledge to you that I looked at the magnificent summit of 
Mont Blanc, from this point, almost without consciousness. The strength 
and force which we posseasrwhen quietljr walkir^ through the beautiful 
vallcya of Switzerland or Savoy, are well nigh exhausted vriien we arrive at 
the top of their stupendous moiintain-^. The mind becomes worn down by 
fatigue, as well as by the chalI^^es ilie body must necessarily undergo in 
parsing through these ditiereiit atmospheres ; and its powers are enervated 
almost to anuhilation. However, though weary and leeble enough, we had 
no thought of abandoning our object. Dr. Clark and two guides led the 
way ; Coutet and Pierre Simon assisted me : — their aid is here very essential, 
for this last ascent is icy, with scarcely any snow to prevent your slipping; 
and at the same time so steep, that the surface appears sometimes nearly 
close to your face. 

The wind^ as vrc continued to asceodj was bitterly cold. We had tied 
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some extra handkerchiefs over our- ears and chhi, and Coutet buttoned up 
closely his Alpine jacket, saying to me two or three times, by way of const^ 

lation, **Nous y serons tout a I'heure.'* My other guide, Simon, had never been 
up; and though his strength and spirits had not failed him, he complained, 
and suiiered a good deal from paia in his eyes. Within a ahoii dibLaiice from 
Les Petits Maie|s, 1 foigot to mention to you, that we saw very near to us, 
two birds which the guides called " Comeilles." They were, I think, 
what Buifon calls ** Le choquard dcs Alpes," and Linnaeus ** Corvus Pyrrho- 
corax/' They inhabit the highest Alps, even amidst the eternal snows, and 
scarcely are seen on the mountains of the Jura. They feed on berries and 
wild fruits, and such insects as are found near the ed^e of the snow* 

At two or three minutes after three o'clock we arrived at the utmost sum- 
mit, the object of all our toils, and Coutet called out, "Nous voici au som- 
metdu Mont Bianc 1' 1 stood motionless for some time to take a general 
view of this stranse wild world of mountains, and could scarcely believe 
where I was 1 Vi^ proceeded on towards the centre, Ukd immediately fixed 
three poles in a triangular form, and suspended the barometer and thermo- 
meter to them. My watch was hve minutes past tiiree o'clock. At about 
five minutes after three o'clock in the afternoon of the 26lh August, 1825, 
the barometer marked fifteen inches nine lines and one-tenth French : aod 
when we left Couiei's house the day before, it stood at twenty-five inches one 
line and one-tenth. The thermometer was three-fourths of a degree below 
zero, Reaumur. Haviug made notes of these observations, Coutet pointed 
out the principal objects worthy of notice, and most dearly to be seen firom 
this the nighest point in our quarter of the globe. It being three o'dock, or 
a little later, the sun was in the south-west, and interrupted our view very 
much in the direction of Geneva and the Jiirj r ihe Jura mountains formed 
our horizon in that direction. Langres, liie inchest town in France, we 
could not discover, although it has been said, that the cham ctf the Alps has 
been seen from it. On the opposite side of Mont Blanc the Apenniiies were 
visible for a vast extent, and the situations of Milan and Turtn were pointed 
out to us. We looked very carefully and with an earnetti v^s>h to aiscover 
any thing like the Mediterranean sea m the line over Genoa, but I cannot say 
that 1 saw it. On the side of Switzerland the " Jungfrau,*' near Grindelwald, 
was verv conspicuous, as well as the Mont T?uct, the Diablerets, the Ghemmi, 
and Si. Gothard ; more to the eastward, Monte Rosa was visible, which is 
2430 toises above the level of the sea. The Valley of Chamouni, and evea 
its little village, can be seen with a telescope* The convent of the Grand St. 
Bernard was hid, owing to its situation among the mountains. We could 
not see much of the AUee Blanche, or the environs of Mont Blanc, imme- 
diately at its base on that side, owing to the varioui> projections, which, as 
it were, grow from its sides. 

The day was remarkably fine — there was not a cloud above our heads ; 
biit ( n TT^any of the lesser chains of mountains, and on the Apennines, there 
were light clouds and vapour. 

Coutet endeavoured to make me see a star ; but cither he was mistakeu, or 
his eyes were better than mine. I walked to the extreme end of the summit, 
and looked over towaids the Maritime Alps: this chain was verydbtinct. 
The length of the summit of Mont Blanr is two hundred paces, and nearly 
level. 1 found a dtiiiculty in measuring the width, for the sides are an iuK 
mediate descent, so that I did not know where to begin or where to finish. 
The whole figure may be understood by the common term, a hog's-back 
shape. — I am told that the summit of this mountain has been described as 
forming nearly a triangle; but we did not Ond this to be the case now. It is 
evident, from the drifts of snow during the turbulent winds in winter, that 
iu appearance may change in twenty-four hours ; and that which is of a 
triangular form to«day tnay be circular to»morrow. The variety and changes 
in the drifts of suow on exposed plains, are sufficiently well known to eveiy 
traveller. 
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Bvery object teen ffom this summit (94(i0 toiscs above the level of the 

sea) becomes so diminutive, with the exception of a few principal moun- 
tains, and so fore-shortened, that it seems entirely to have changed its form 
and character. The beautiful Aiguille du Midi, and those ofCharmoz, the 
delight and admiration of every stranger who visits Cbamouni, are in some 
degree lost in the general confusion ; I ousbt lo say, in truth, that no one 
particular object could he seen distinctly: every thing appears so massed to- 
gether, that all power of distinction is lost. 

While stationaiy on the summit of Mont BUmc, I experienced a veiy 
peculiar sensatioa of lightness of body» which was also felt by sokne of the 

fjarty, to whom I mentioned the circumstance. It appeared as if I could 
lave passed the blade of a knite under the sole of my shoes, or between them 
and the ice on wliicli 1 stood. I uicntioaed this fact to Dr. Ebel at Zurick, 
and also to other persons whom 1 thought capable of elucidating the cause ; 
but their explanations were not satisfactory. The subject will, perhaps, 
serve to amuse your studious hours: I only vouch for the fact. The rarity 
of the air did not affect me quite so much on the summit, as when labouring 
throu£;h the deep snows and climbing the ascents on our nassage, during the 
ten hours we were employed in ascending from LesGranus Mulets* 

The sense of hearing was not interrupted, if there had been any thing to 
hear; the smell, and power of feeling, were not diminisiicd ; btit the facul- 
ties of the mind were in less activity. The sky was of a very dark indigo 
blue ; this deep tint was, indeed, among the most remarkable features we ob- 
served. Being, as we were, above all vapour and thick atmosphere, which 
rises to a certain height above the level of the earth, the medium through 
which we saw it was of course more pure \ and we looked, as it were, into a 
dark ocean of infinite space. After having well observed, as &r as could be 
distinguished, the principal objects withm reach, and ainin examined our 
glasses, the barometer was found to remain steady: the tnermometcr, how- 
ever, had somewhat changed, and the mercury had falleti a very little below 
the point at which it was hr!>t marked, viz. ihree-fouriiis of a de;>ree below 
aero of Reaumur. The wind began to freshen from the sooth-west, and 
Goutet would not suffer us to remain. 

The snow drifted from the neighbouring mountains, and was hurrying 
along the surface of the summit about half wa^ up lo our knees, but none of 
it remained on the ice where we stood. This drifting snow, meeting with 
resistance, such as the body or legs of a man, would soon accumulate, not 
greatly to his comfort. 

! have mentioned to you before that we had been ten hours coming from 
the Grands Mulets to the s|;ot where we now stood. Although our return 
would not occupy more than half that time, still it was already late, and we 
might, therefore^ by some accidental delay, have to cross the dangerous Gla- 
cier de Taccoiui in ihf dark, or else sleep unsheltered on the ice. The in- 
junctions of ihe guides were positive, and we were obliged reluctantly to 
obey their summons. We took one more general view, to endeavour to fix 
on our minds the wonderful panorama spread before us. How I wished 
you could have been transported, without experiencing the dangers and 
difficulties we had encountered, to the same spot, and enjoyed with me the 
magnihcence of this wondrous scene. ** Partager les plaisirs, n'est-ce pas 
les doobler Yes, my dear friend, I did indeed wish for you, that ^ou 
nught experience for a short time the awful impression of this sublime 
scenery. You mnv imagine that any other solitude is very similar to this, or 
that the silence of the lonely glen, or dark forest, may well represent the 
stillness here. But, uol the dreary wildaess of the whole imposes on the 
mind a totally different feeling to that which we experience where there are 
oijeets of less horror to relieve the train of thought. There is a grandeur, a 
savageness, an awfalness in these regions, whicn seem to hurry the soul of 
man into a state of distraction, and to render the prospect widely unlike those 
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scenes of quietude, which soothe and soften the mind, and bid it reflect with 
composure. Here we were above all living beings, the sole inhabitants of a 
region far above the lofty flight of the eagle, where the foot of the chamois 
never venbires, and where man hai saMbnik been. We strmd aaiMlat tbe 
frowns of Mvage Nature, almost intcnaible to everf object beneath, and 
silently contempbtinn: the cloudless heavens, ]5urc nnd bright as the unsullied 
wastes of snow armuui and beneath. Here all workiiy passions cease; man's 
thoughts occupy tht^mselves in a more worthy train of reflection : he forgets 
the tiyuslice of his enemies : his soul laises itself to heaven, as its nearest 
point, and rejoices to feel itself nearer the abode of truth, "he vrai nous 
Tient du ciel, Pcrreur vient de la terre." Wlicn we meet, we will enlarge 
vpon this subject ; in the mean time I will bricHy state our mode of descent, 
an operation very dlflerent from that pursued in ascending. 

On reaching the edge of the declivity which led to the Petits Mulets, 
Coutet told ine that it would not be safe to walk down ; and on inquiry 
1 found the usual practice was to seat yourself on the ice between two 

guides, and thus slide in a few minutes the distance which had cost us an 
our and half to ascend. I snimiitted to the plan suggested to me; and 
though the operation is somewhat haaaidous, 'the shitty of the guides in re- 

fulatino; the velocity by means of their poles, seems to remove all danger, 
n descending this first slope by this new method, I cast my eyes once or 
twice over the precipice to our right hand, and had just one moment to 
think, that if, by an ill-fated turn, we had directed our course that way, it 
appeared that we should most unexpectedly have paid a visit to the good 
monks ofSt. Bernard. When at Les Petit? Mulets, I bep^ed Coutet to stop 
a few minutes that 1 might ouce more look up at the hoary summit of Mont 
Blane; and having rested a short time, and gathered a few fragments of gra- 
nite from this, the highest bare point, we continued our line of march. 

The Grand Plateau, whose lengthened plain extends nearly a Icagne and 
a half, is not very comforting to a traveller ready to sink under an accu- 
mulation of fatigue and exhaustion. We had scarcely eaten any food 
during |he day : a few of Coutet^<i figs and raisms had imtisfied me ; and 
among the seven guides, only half a three-poond loaf had been devoured, 
and two small chicken, which certainly, on any of their accustomed 
expeditious, would scarcely have sufficed for one ; and our consumption 
of wine did not this d^y amount to three bottles. Having crossecf the 
Gnnd Plateau, which required an hour and a half, owing to the deep 
snow, we stood for a few minutes debating what means would be the most 
secure to descend what 1 endeavoured to describe to vou before as the great 
Monties. To slide seemed impracticable. This slope iiad been warmed by 
the sun in the midday, when we passed it; hut now, owing to the -shadtt 
and cold winds, it had again frozen, and was become exceedingly dangerous. 
Something was to be done; for to remain there all night, destitute of food, 
firing, and clothes, was not very desirable. We, therefore, began to walk 
with a very careful and deliberate step, placing our feet in the track we had 
made in the morning. We slowly crawled downward for some time, using 
every precaution not to slip ; for thouj^h we were attached to each other by 
ropes, still the fall of one might endanger others : and to the base of the 
Mont^ was about twice as high as the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. I 
had not descended more than one hundred, or one hundred and fif^ feet, be- 
fore I fell, and instantly the snow began to roll with me, nor could 1 stop 
myself until the ropes were extended to their full length. Coutet cried out— 
** Ne bouc^ez pas. Monsieur, ne faites pas le moindre mouvement.** It re- 
quired soiue little self-command to obey his orders ; but I remained perfectly 
quiet, though not very composed, until' he ^ve me directions to endeavour 
to press my heels into the snow, and thus raise myself a little, while the two 
guides, who held the ropes, should by degrees pull me up to the path from 
whence i bad fallen. In trying to press mj feet forcibly into the snow, they 
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came in contact with the Ice, and slipped, so that my efforts were quite use- 
less. However, by the utmost exertion in my power, and by tbe force of the 
guides, I was pulled up, but required some little time to recover niy^ senses i 
wr, swinging almost in the air, immediately over so great a depth, with some 
doubt of the result of the manoeuvre, I was for tbe moment a little nervous. 
Two or three other trifling slips brought us to the small Plateau, over which 
we walked as rapidly as fatigue would allow ii-?. Whca at its extremity, we 
bad the smaller Months to descend ; but, as this was much less sleep, and 
oaiy about half the height of the other, we all sat down, and were very soon 
comfortably landed at its tMue«-^I never enjoyed the pteasore of descending 
the Mnntagnes Russes, which were formerly fashionable near Paris; but I 
apprehend our slides were very similar to them. — We now witnessed two or 
three grand avalanches ; but, happily for us, they took an oblique direction, 
and we remained stationary to observe their fall. The avalanches which fall 
directly from the mountain tops, thunder down with a deafenlnf^; roar : hnt 
those which merely slip down the snowy steeps, cause little noise, but raise 
a cloud of white dust, which marks their progress, and produces a beautiful 
effect When wo reachtd the edge of the QIacter de Taeconai, about six 
o'clock, it was getting duslt ; and we had to cross a deep and frightiul chaani 
in order to save a very considerable circuit. This passage was only practi* 
cable by laying four or five of our poles in a horizontal position, and thus 
making a bridge, having ropes affixed to each person, lo descend the cre- 
vice was out of the question, for it was very deep, and contained water; and 
ice apparently not sufficiently frozen to support our weight. The poles were 
laid, but not in a very secure manner, and the leading guides, throwinfy their 
knapsacks over before them in order to be as light as tiaey could, passed over 
in safety, and we followed. The poles, however* were very slippery, as well 
as the soles of our slioe . Many times in thecourse of our baitings, 1 fbenci 
that I could not make liie least impression on the upper leather with my iron 
spike, the shoe l)eing frozen as hard as a sabot. To traverse this fragile 
bridge requires a pretty steady step, for one fall would be one loo many. 

Having successfully passed this chasm, we had not far to arrive at Let 
Grands Mulcts, and reached our resting-place in perfect safety soon a6^ seven 
o'clock, having been little more than four hours in descending from the sum- 
mit ^ whereas it cost us ten hours to ascend to it. The rapid slides which we 
accomplished without any overturn or accident, facilitated very considerably 
oyr arrival. We soon spread our blanket on the rock, and in a very few 
minutes we were in a <;othu1 sleep, leaving the guides busy in preparing their 
supper, lighting tlieir fire, :ind making negus. Our wood being all expend- 
ed, the old useless ladder was soon cut up, and did good service even in its 



As I shall have a few more particulars to relate to you relative to our 
airival at Chamouni, 1 shall close this letter, and threaten you with a third. 
I dare say your patience is exhausted, but you imposed on yourself the 
fatigue, by a desire for every particular. For the present, however, i take 
eompaasion on jon, and only aad that 1 am ever, 

Youn affectionately, 



RETORT LEGAL. 

"What with briefs and attending the court, self and clerk, 
/*m ai my toils* end,*' muttered Drone the Attorney. 
I fear 'tis a medical case," answered Sharic— 
Yott'ie so tembly tired by ao-Kttle a journey.* 
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DiCiiONARY OF LOVE AND BEAUTV. 

NO. V, 

AoB. — ^tJioii de VEneim.^ tffoers pa$t their fnrime* 

LoiD Byrok, in a pleasant passage of his Don Juan,** says, that 
be never, by any process, could prevail upon a lady to tell him her 
age* We have been luckier than the noble poet, perhaps because 
our fair informants have bad better faith in our good opinion. Men 

are supposed to be more ready to tell their ages than women ; yet we 
suspect, that whorever a gentleman has piqued himself on his good 
looks, he is apt to let the truth out as unwillingly as any of tlie other 
sex; though he may think it belongs to his manly cc)uiafj;e to do so. 
It is not haiiclibomc tu \vaich people's face^ iur a duclo;&ure ; otherwise 
the experiment might easily be made* 

Like all other concealments and insincerities, it is a foolish thing to 
palter about one's age : and like all other truths and open-dealings, 
It is a wise and triumphant thing to be candid about it. There is no 
case more in point respecting the advantage of truth-telling in ordinary, 
than this very one. The matter is clear and logical. If the lady is 
younirer than we suspected, she has all the advantages, whatever they 
may be, which ladies propose to themselves in looking older than they 
ouijht. If she is older, our surprise at her young looks, and admira- 
tion of her candour, are proportionate. 

Upon the subject of age itself, as it concerns the passion of love, 
we have already touched in our article upon Abelard and Eloisa. Bnt 
there is a great deal more to be said upon it, as all those will agree 
with us, who are of an age between^what shallwesay?— >and seventy. 
We were going to say, sixty ; but a friend of ours, who retains the en- 
thusiasm of youth at sixty-three, and cracks walnuts nnd a play of 
Euripides at night-time, has just informed us of his int( lition to take 
unto himself a tburth wife ; and he is left far behind by a lady, who 
ought to have lived un, and loved better, for his sake ; we mean the 
famous Ninon de TEndos, whom Steele calls '* the grandmother of the 
loves.*' 

Voltaire, in spite of a sum of money she bequeathed him to buy 
books, says, that Ninon was by no means so charming in her old age, 

but partook in a very imequivocal degree of the aspect and inffrtnities 
of that time of life. He laughs at the story of the passion of the Abbe 
Gedoyn. Voltaire, however, was then a boy ; and bt sides the dislike 
of children for old faces to which they are unaccusimned, could not be 
expected to discern, in the countenance of Ninon, what might have re- 
mained to create it an interest. Nevertheless, we incline to believe with 
bim. We dare say that Ninon, like Diana de Poitiers (of whose au- 
tumnal charms Brantome gives a most vernal account), retained the sort 
of beauty that she possessed, to a considerable period ; for she led an 
easy, and to her a natural life, and doubtless took care of her health by 
those duties of temperance in eating and drinking, and personal clean- 
liness, which Nature never fails to reward. We doubt not her graces 
in those particulars ; nor her good sense in most ; nor even her good- 
heartedness, to a certain extent. It is an especial lionour to her me- 
mory, that she never forsook an old friend. But we arc confident, 
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bouse, as might have been expectedj very civilly told him that he had 
mistaken its character. 

His lordship has often related this adventure in a very amusing 
manner, and I am surprised not to fiod it recorded in any of the 
** Conversations" with him, which have been published since his death. 

When Lord Byron had fixed the lime of his departure from Con- 
stantinople, he requested me, before it took place, to assist him in col- 
lecting information on the subject of the two revolutions which broke 
out in that capital during the years 1807 and 1808. I applied for this 
purpose to my Armenian friends, ihe brothers Duoz-Og/oo, who, as 
masters of the mint, jewellers oi the seraglio, and confidential agents 
to a long succession of ministers at the Porte, were likely to po^isess 
the best information relative to the causes and particulars of those in- 
teresting events. It was, however, some days after Lord Byron had 
left Constantinople that I obtained the required notes, a copy of which 
I forwarded to him in Greece. Bat I have since had reason to believe 
that the letter which contained it never reached its destination ; and as 
the subject is mentioned in none of tlie modern accounts of travels in 
Turkey wluch have since that time bcrii published in this country, I 
shall proceed to give here a brief sketch ot such occurrepces during 
those revolutions as may appear most interesting. 



TO THE MIGHT HONOUBABLB LADY ^ ■ , 

ON RECEIVING THE PRESENT OF A SILVER SNOFF-BUX 

INLAID WITH GOLD. 

I HAVE styled it the Gift of the Fair, 

As I gazed on its beauty the while; 
But can silver or gold spread a snare 

Uke the witchcrali that dwells in her smile? 

* 

It W88 once with eoststic deligfat 

That I bask'd in the beam of her eye ; 

And thouffh now far removed from my sigitt, 
To my nrcam still her image is nigh. 

houji;, long may thy loveliness reiffh 

O'er each heart as the cheerer of woe. 
And ihy bosom each rapture retain 

Which Friendship and Love can bestow I 

To the South shouldst thou deign to retire 

Like the sun in the (]c:\d of the JOtOt, 
And bid other nations admire 

That beauty to Britaua so dear—- 

When by thee our sad shores are forsook. 
And thy bark dances light on the wave, 

O tlirow back a languishing^ look 
On the land of the free and the brave ! 

But, loved Fair, should my freedom offend, — 
On this earth while far distant we live^ • 

Be it mine to repent and amend. 
And thine to target and forgive. H, P. 



J. • 
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A VISIT TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 

In Letters addressed to a Frieud, by Captain Markkam SherwilL 

LETTER HI. 

August 'i^7t 1826. 

" By th« inqtiisitive tad hftlf-suspidoui look* 

"With which ye eye each other, ye do wish 
To disbelieve all ye have lieardi aod yet 
Ye dare not.** 

My dear pRrEND, — T h:\\c no doubt that you rememher the tollowinf^ 
passage of our regretted bard iiyron, in his *' Childe Haroid." No language 
of mioe can equal the accuracy of his glowing lines 

« What palacet of Nature! whose vaat valla 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy acalpt^ 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where furins and falls 
The Avalanche, the thunderbolt of Saow 1 
All that expands the spirits, vt-t app ds. 
Gathers around these aummiti^, a.s tu shoMr 
How earth may pierce tu heaven, yci leave vain man below f* 

I told you in mv former letter that, on our arrival at Lea Grands Mulcts 
on the evening or the second day, we imoiediately threw ouraelves on our 

blanket, and were soon asleep ; hut our watchful guides would not permit 
us long to enjoy this delight, leering, as they said, that the cold winds might 
attack our limbs after so much exercise, and render them stiH, and, perhaps, 
for ever useless. We were, therefore, soon roused to partake of the supper 
which the guides had prepared. Some few slices of mutton were toasted tie- 
fore the fire, and these I now found very agreeable, as the quarter of an 
hour's rest and sleep liad removed many of the unpleasant sensations 1 had felt 
all day in walking: my regular breathing was restored; the nausea had left 
me; and we began to recover ourselves, except our faces, which were very 
much swollen and inflamed. I found my wrists also very much enlarged and 
extremely painful : this was owing to the constant use of the pole in sustain- 
ing the body. There was a sniilc of complacency on the countenances of 
the iruides as they sat in a circle round the olaain^ fire ; nor could the merry 
Falstaff, had he been there> have more enjoyed his cup of sack than we did 
our saucepan of negus. 

The ?im'^ last beams were long gone from our "airy hall," but they still 
illufniued Mout Blanc. 

** It stood before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles.*' 

Onr slender tent was again pitched, and every pic|>aration made to inclose 
ourselves as well as we could for the night. Dr. Clark kindly ordered all the 
guides, if possible, to come within its covering; for after so fatiguing and 
long a walk, it would have been injudicious iu them to have remained ex- 
posed to the cold air. They lay over and across each other iu every direc- 
tion ; arms and legs seemed disputing for the most snug and comfortable 
corner; but we all soon fell asleep, ami were only occasionally awakened by 
the continued thunder of the avalanches. The moon was at her full : we 
had no wind : the same awiai silence reigned as during the first night, but 
our sleep was more profound. In the morning of Saturday, 27th August, 
1825, we arose at five o'clock, but were in no great hurry to leave our abode, 
as seven or c\^ht hours would he sufficient to take us back to Chamouni. 

With a small part of the ladilcr which had been saved, a fire was soon 
made, and we breaktasied. After this we crept about some pans of Les 
Grands Mulets, in search of various specimens of lichen^ minerals, &c. 
The guides were too happy to fill their riow almost empty knapsacks with 
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tnlnerals and Other specimeng^ which are sold in their respective cabineti 
" cl'hi-^toire naturclle" at Chamonni, of which Coutet's is the best, being 
very rich in ail that relates to the highest Alps. These specinien» are sold at 
a very moderate price, when we consider the personal danger and risk which 
these hardy men undergo. I was surprised to see with what apparent care- 
lessness they would step from stone to stone, round this rock, utterly regard- 
less of the enormous dopth below. — The guides have occasionally seen some 
mice on this elevated rock, i was exceedingly anxious to secure a specimen, 
but our search was unavailing. A moase from so unfreqnented a spot would 
have been as interesting as the spiders of De Luc. 

It was ^even o'clock when we bade adie;!, probably for ever, to the hospi- 
tality of Les Grands Mulcts ; and dcscetiding by a rucjged passage, we im- 
mediately launched furih on the Glacier des Bossons. I will not iiiHict upon 
you a repetition of our slides, and tumbles on the ice. ,We did not, how- 
ever, pursue the same track as heretofore, but kept nearer the base of the 
Aiguille du Midi, as the glacier was there less fissured and creviced than 
in our former route. We met with several blocks of ice riding on the sur- 
face of this glacier. Some of them must have been at least twenty feet 
high, and doubtless, like the masses of granite I have mentioned before, have 
bccfi for years descending froin the higher stepji'^ of Mont Blanc. It is the 
fallmg of these pieces of rock, as well the avalanches of snow, that cause 
the noises in the higher regions, vviuch we heard continually by night and 
by day. 

We now felt the wind more troublesome, and the guides said that it blew so 

hard on the summit of Mont Blanc, as to render it impossible to venture 
up to-day. We could perceive light clouds passing over it with great 
rapidity. Nothing could be more propitious than the weather we had expo- 
. rienced: no fogs, no winds, nor one unlucky change in the heavens, had 
thwarted our plans. About noon we found ourselves once again on terra, 
firma. During four or five hours we had been on foot, wandering 
amidst the frozen sea of the Glacier de Bossons, and examining all its beau- 
ties at letsuie. We quitted the Glacier, at least I speak for myself, with a 
mixed feeling of pleasure and regret. In approaching La Pierre de I'E^chelle, 
we passed over the debris of a very considerable avalanche which had filleti 
across our former path, at the exact spot where our guides on Thursday had 
strictly enjoined us to pass silently and quickly. To avoid these heavy falls 
of' ice, or indeed the avalanches on the higher mountains, %vould be almost 
impossible, owing to ihcir ra[)idity, and the di(RcttUy of running out of their 
line, where it is impossible even tf) walk quick. 

When arrived at La l-*ierre de I'Echelle we ate our last morsei, and drank 
our last bottle of wine, each with his hat raised on the top of his pole waving 
in the air ; and a hearty congratulation passed from lip to lip, that we had 
overcome all difficulties and dangers, and were safely returneo from Uie mo* 
narch of the Alps. 

We stayed here nearly an hour, and chatted over many of our hair- 
Jbreadth escapes. The heat was exceedingly oppressive, now that we bad 
left th^e cooler atmosphere of the glaciers. 

** Tills temple 

In uadisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
. In the profound of heaven,** 

was indeed to us a resting-place of joy I We^ could, for the first time, 
hear indistinctly the rushing of the wild Arve in the vallev : the shining 

spire of Chamount church was glittering in the sun's mid-day rays, and 
something like a habitable world lay at our feet. As we turned round a point 
of the rock which led to the Pierre Pointue, I was very much struck by the 
-appearance of a single goat browsing above our heads, which seemed to 
salute us with its plaintive cry : the fact is of no consequence in itself, but, 
unaccustomed as we were to any fresh sound, the incident to me wat jtt« 
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teittMmg. We soon passed the Pieire Pointue, and descended very rafiidiy 

towards ibe Chalet cle la Part, where we ho[)ed to have found our hostc?, 
who had so kitully wished us a safe return when we parted from her on 
Thursday ; but sVie was absent. Many a lovely flower was still on the 
mountain-side. I gatheied a great number, wliich 1 have carefully preserved 
as relics. 

The rhododendron was very abundant, and we brought down many sprigs 
of it in commemoration of our journey. The long dei»cent we had still to 
accomplish we four^d very fatiguing. The quantities of loose stones which 
lay in the path made the fooling unsafe, as the declivity vras very rapid, andl 
the sun intensely hot. 

We continued on during another hotir, and towards one o'clock suddenly 
espied, in the shade of a large fir, iwu or three persons apuareutly with a 
cloth spread before them on the grass, as if enjoying a cold repast. The 
elevation at which we still were above the valley seemed to preclude a visit '* 
from the stran(»ers of Chaniouni, and we conjectured some time in vain what 
the preparation could mean. On a nearer approach, our guides told us it 
was Maria de Alont Blanc coidc lo welcome us. And who, said I, is Maria 
de Mont Blanc ? Before he could reply, she advanced to meet us, and invited us 
to partake of her cheer. She had spread on the ground upon a clean white 
napkin, a can of railk, a large jug of cream, and some delicious brown 
bread. We seated ourselves on the green turf around this unexpected and 
welcome feast, and begged Maria to relate her history, of which the fot* 
lowirig is the only part which seems to connect itself with our excursion. 
iVIarid kuo'ivn throughout the w!iole valley by the somewhat loft/ title of 
Maria tie Moni Blanc, anil fur the following reason. When slie was twenty 
years ofai^^e, her youiiitui ardour, aji l love of inouutam scenes, led her to 
join a party of guides who were goug for their own amusement to 'explore 
the unfrequented, and then almost unknown, passage to the top of Mont 
Btanr. Maria set out in good heart with her companions, and bore her 
share of the fatigue with a prowe^is seldom equalled by a female. They 
continued their march until they had passed the plain of the Grand Plateau^ 
when, in her ascent towards the Roeher Rouge, ner strength failed her, and 
for some time she could advance no farther. Her spirits were still good. 
Her friends and companions had too much kind feeling to abandon her^ 
and enjoy the selfish pleasure of accom{)lisl\tng their task alone. They 
kd mired the fortitude which she had hitherto evinced, and determined, 
rOne and all, that Maria should be the first female who had ever visited the 
summit of Mont Blano ; and by incessant exerrinn they accomplished their 
purpose, and succeeded in placing her on the suuimit of Europe. She de> 
scended in safety, and has ever since borne the title of Maria de Moot 
Bianc. The fact of her ascent to the summit is not doubted by any of her 
neighbours ; and is more satisfactorily stated than that of Monsieur Meyer, 
of Aarau, to the summit of the Jungfrau.* Wc listened attentively to her 
tale, and partook of her welcome repast, which she told us she had not 
spread on a similar occasion during the last three years. Mr. Clissold made 
his successful ascent with Coutetas his principal guide. It is to be under- 
stood, that Mr. Jackson has since ascended ki 1823, but Maria de Mont 
Blanc did not happen to meet him. 



* The Jaogfran acquired this name, because no Okie bad ever snrmounted Its 
difficulties, or gained possessiou of its saminit* Various are the reports respect- 
ing the ascent uf Monsieur Meyer of Anran ; it bas been affirmed, and as often 
coatradicted. It is said that the guide who attended him, Iihs, since the death of 
Chat gentlemao, dented the fact of their having reached the top. Dr. Ebel, of 
Zurich, told me, that he was persuaded of the truth of Monsieur Mrypr''? state- 
ment. The undertaking is perhaps more difficult than the ascent of Mouc Blanc, 
owing to the almost insurmountable walls of tee, whicK defy the approach of the 
best chamois hunter. They meet you after having passed the- glacier, wUeh is 
■een between the Shreckhoia and the £iger. These two latter nomtaisA^ aa well 
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Having slept during two nights in an almosphere below the freezing point, 
we felt the heat of the valley, as we approached it, most oppressive. My face 
was considerably swollen, and much inflamed, and 1 apprehended some 
violent attack of inflammation. We continued to descend about one hour 
more; walking at a gentle pace, under the shade of the noble firs which skirt 
the moantain, attended by one or two friends of the goidesi who had ad- 
vanced to meet them, and assisted in carrying their knapsacks. 

Coutt^r, the chief guide, had very considerately sent two mules to the foot 
of the luouatain, wliich we mounted with jrreat sailsfaclion. We proceeded 
to Couiet's house at Le:) Pelerins, aiiud.sL liie cougratulattons and smiles of 
the iiunatea of this hamlet, who had assembled to welcome us. The ther* 
mometer at Les Pelerins marked fourteen degrees of Reaumur. We halted 
a short time at Couict's, and had now about half an hour more to the Union 
Inn, passini^ by several cottages, the windows of which were hlled with 
* inddv smiliof; counteaanoes. 

We were joined by groups of young and old, who accompanied us to 
Chatnouni, where wc arrived between twri and three o'clock, aiuJ soon 
souL'lu the quiet of our own charnhf^rs. 1 c innot quit this part of my Idler 
without expressing my graliiude to Cupiaiii lioyce, of the Royal Navy, who 
was, at the moment of my arrival, <a stranger to me> but who acted the pait 
of an old and kind friend. He bathed my head with cold water during some 
time, and performed many little kind offices for me, from which, oftentimes, 
pretended friendship will shrink. X mention this to you, that you may 
thank him again and s^ain for me. 

We appeared at ditmer at the taU§^i6tet although our faces were not in ' 
very decent trim; and were busily occupied in answering the numerous 
inquiries of those who were interested in the " high-ways and by-ways" of 
Mont Blauc. 

To the prudence, foresight, and knowledge of our guides we entirely 
owe our success in the expedition. They were persevering in difficulty, and 
prudent in danger. They were cheerful and obliging throughout the three 
days, and in every respect merit the good-will of the stranger who visits the 
valley of Chamouni. 

To Dr. Clark I owe all the pleasurable part of my excursion. On our 
arrival at Chamouni he seeraea to forget tne care necessary for his own 
health, in his attentions to the wauls of the guides, and to my necessities 
at the niomeot. W^e had both suffered from heat, coid, and fatigue: I 
could render him no service ; but he kindly relieved me from eveiy un* 
pleasant result. 

1 beg to repeat the observation, I would not myself advise any friend to 
undertake a journey to the summit of Mont Blanc. It is in itsell'a danger- 
ous effort. The risk of losing one's own life, or that of the guides, is too 
great to be incurred without a very important object. In case of loss of life 
on the part of any one or more of the guides, his or their wives and cliildren 
would naturally look for a maintenance from him in whose service that life 
had been forfeited. On the other hand, I would strongly urge aiiy one who 
is a good walker, to go to the Grands Mulete, sleep there one night under 
thtf canopy of Heaven, and return to Chamouni the second day. There is 
not a great deal more danger in this expedition, with experienced guides, 
than there is in traversing the> Mer de Glace to visit Le Jurdin j but the 
beauties of Nature are infinitely greater during the Journey to the Grands 
Mulcts, and better repay the tourist, who is fond of this deicnption of scenciy, 
than any thing he can see in going to Le Jardin. 

We had a \<w^ conversation with the father of our gu'de Coutet, who 
is eighty years ut age, very stout and hearty. It does not appear that he was 



as the Wetterhorn and .tlio Moock, bavQ never beea attempted by the most per- 
severing guides m mountaineers of the oWland. They are about trndre hundred 
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of the party wiih Dr. Picard in who was the first person that erer 

mched the rammU of Mont Blanc, fiat old Coutet ascended the same 
year with two of his companions, and afterwraids with Monsieur de Saus- 
aure* The n;n*ifle<? were on!}' paid by him ^ix francs per diem. 

Napoleon ordered a cross lo be erected on the top of Mont Blanc, I for- 
get in which year, as well as one on the Monte ilosa^ and on the Buel. 
Old Coutet had the superintendence of the one in his own neighbourhood $ 
and althoueh it was fixed with every care, and in a workmanlike manner, 
Coutet told me, that in four hours the cross was very much out of a per- 
pendicular, and in a tew days was entirely carried away by the winds. Such 
must be the fate of any thing exposed to the fuir of the elements in such a 
situation, where contending winds ^ery commonly meet, as indeed we saw 
in our passage Tip, and carry the ?r!ow into the air in the form of a column 
to a surprising; htight. If I might be permitted to add a few hints in 
the shape oi advice to those who intend to visit Mont Blanc, with respect 
to dress, fte. 1 should say it is^ essential that a person should walk tather 
lightly clad about the body, that is, with one waistcoatand a coat or jacket, for 
the difficulty of proceeding with more would be very great. No one should 
undertake this journey without strong worsted stockings and shoes mode- 
rately thick, such as have been worn several times, and have acquired the 
form and shape of the foot Two pair of each will be sufficient. The gaiters 
should be two pair, of coarse, warm materials, but not of leather, and well 
tied down and secured all round the foot to prevent the snow from getting 
in, which freezes into small lumps as large as peas, and becomes very painful 
to the instep. Cloth pantaloons are necessary, and a second pair is reouired: 
Ibr on descending the slides, they are liable to be torn and get wet. Let all 
the above articles be changed, on arriving at the halting-place for the 
night. A great coat should be carried by one of the guides, so that it may 
be ready to throw over the shoulders during the unavoidable stoppages. A 
flannel waistcoat to put on at night is also recommended, but by no means 
to walk with on. A large nightcap to pull over the ears, and a neckcloth 
to cover the chin and month, when on the summit, or lying down tosleep^ 
are essential: — a hat is a bad thing in every respect, a cap is better. 

Avoid drinking brandy ; it may warm the body for the moment and «ve a 
temporary activity, bttt an artificial stimulus of this nature is almost always- 
followed by fatntness and lassitude, which in the end has no remedy. If the 
feet become numbed, in rase of being obliged to stand stil! :i qviarter of an 
hour, do not attempt to take ofi" the shoes to rub them, but strike them 
forcibly against each other, however painiiil. the opeiation may be. Use no 
greasy substance on your face during your ascent or descend imt appl? the 
lf*omjvade de Concombre, well rubbed into your face on going to Ded the 
first night of your arrival in the valieyt in the morning take a hot bath with 
eight or ten pounds of bran in it, and Uie act of shaving immediately in the 
bath-room will be a luxury. If, on descending, there should be a great dis- ' 
position in the blood to rise to the face and head, apply towels of cold water 
as soon as possible, which will be of service. If these few and simj^lc liints 
shall prove of any benefit to future adventurers over the snowy piams, my 
ol^ect will be fliAy answered* and 1 wish them all as pleasant a iambic^ and 
as successful a return^ as we had. 

Table of the principal heights in the ncig^bouihood of Chiamouni. 

French Toises, above 

the level of the 
Mediterraueaa. 



Mont Blanc 8460 

G6mt vAiguille du) ... . . 2174 

Verte (Aiguille) <.'.,.. 20^4 

Aiguille d'Argenti^re 20 Id 

M&i (Aiguille du) SOOQ 

Grand plateau da Mont Blanc 1095 

Boet 1576 
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Jardin (le) '* /• 14i4 

Gramoin (!e) ........ 1401 

Joii (Mont) 1368 

La Pied de I'Ajguilte dtt MMi . . 1368 

Breven t , l.?06 

Prairioo lOUO 

Moatanvert . 954 

Fl^re (Croix de) 954 

Forclaz (sur Prairion) . . . • 76b 

Courmnyeiir ....... 630 

ChauiQuui, vilU^e « . . . . ' 524 

Gervais, village de St. , 408 

I subjoin a Copy of a Ccrdlicate, regularly sealed, signed, and witnessed, 
which was brought to each of us aoas^^ by thfe ChiefGuide and the Syndic 
at CbanonnL 

Copy ^ the Ceriificate, 

Nous Simon Coutet guide ch^f presidant la compagnie des Guides ^tablie 
a Chamouni, province de Faucip:ny, division de Savoie, Rovaume de Sar- 
daigne, ceriitions, et auesions a qui il appartiendra, avoir vu Dou.wnecnes 
notre fiarcan si^geant au ch^f lien de Chaaiouni, an moyen de Lunettes de 
lonj^e vue» le vingt six Aout counint ^ trois hentes dbc minutes de I'apr^ 
niidi, arriver ii la premiere sommit(5 du Mont Blanc, Messieurs le Docteur 
riclmuud J. Clark de Londics, et le Capitaine Markham Sherwill de Fon- 
tainebleau, accumpagiies de sept guides, dont le reiuur tres heureux a eu lieu 
le lettdemain daiis t'api^s' midi, au d<$sir de la multitude qui les a vus arriver. 
£n foi de quoi dhamouni le S9 Aout, 18SS. 

Signed^ Le Guide Cb^f 

SlMOK CoUtST. 

Syndic 

W. Darvier. 

' - ■■ « • . ' 

R£COED,8 OF WO.MAN.r-N^. X. 



One adequTite StappeH 



For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only ;^an assured iielief 
That die pfocession of our flite» ho«e*er 
Sad or disturb'd, is order 'd by a Betcg 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
VVhaae evcrlnstiog purposes embrace 
AU aoaklents, ooomthig then to good. 

, V WoAmSPORTH. 

Along t!n^ '-tnr-lit Seine went mn'^ir s^velling, ■ 
Till tlif .■i; thriJl'd with its exultinjj^ mirth; 
ProutU) It iioated, even a« if no dwelling > 
For cares or atriwen hearts were found on earth ; 
And a glad sound the measure lightly Veat^ 
A happy chime of many- dancing feet. 

For in a p-riLxv of tlie 1 uul that nifiht 

Lamps aud Iresh roses and green leaves were hung. 

And from the painted waU^ a stream of light 

On flyinff forms beneath soft splendor flung : 

But loveliest far amidst the revel's pride 

Was one, the lady from tlie Danube-side. 



• For the affecting story of the Princess X*ttuUne S(hwarzcaberg, sec 
de Stael's L'AUemagne, vol; iW, p. 336. 

M It 



Madam 
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, Pauline, the .meekly bright !->4hou£]L now. no more 
i Her ^lear e^e flash d with yoatii'a lul tamolcM g^ect, 
I Yet aoniiething holier than its dayapring wore, 

I iTher^ in soft rest lay beautiful to see ; 

, A charm with graver, tenderer sweetness fraught — 
The blending- of deep love and matron thought. 

' Tlirou^h the L.i} throng- she moved, serenely fair, 

. And such caiiu joy us tiik a moonlight sk]^. 
Sate on her bh>w, beneath its graceful hair. 
As her young daughter in the dance went by. 
With the fleet step of one that yet hath known 
Smiles and kind voices in this world alone. 

Lnik'd there no secret boding in her breast? 

Uid no faint whisper warn or evil nic^h ? 

—Such oft awake when most the Iieart seems blest 

Htfidst tiie light laughter of festivity : 

Whence come those tones ? — alas ! enough we know, 

Xo mingle fear with all triumphal show I 

Who spoke of Evil, when young feet were flying 

In fairy ring^ around the echfiiT):/ hall, 

Soft airs througii braided locks in perfume sighing. 

Glad pulses beating unto music's dill? 

— SUence! the minstrels pause — and hark ! a sound; 

A gtrai^ quids rustling which their notes had drown'd I 

Andlo! alight upon the dancers breaking-* 
Not such thor dear and silvery lamps hA shed ! 
From the gay dream of revelry awaking, 
One moment holds them still in breathless dread ; — 
, The wild fierce lusire grows— -then bursts a cry— 
Fire J thxoug^thehaUandronndit gathering— fly! 

And forth they rusli: — as chased by sword and spear — 
To the green coverts of the garden-bowers ; 
A gorgeous masque of pageantry and fear. 
Startling the birds and tramplinir flown the flowers : 
While uom the dome behind, red sparkles driven 
Pierce the dark stjllness of the midnight Heaven. 

And where is she, Pauline ? — the hurrving throng 
Have rtwept her onward, as a storaiy blast 
Mi^t sweep some faint overwearied bird along,— 
—'Till now the threshold of that Death is past. 
And free she stands beneath the starry skies. 
Calling her child — ^but no sweet voice replies. 

Bertha ! where art thou ? — speak, oh ! «peak, my own !**— 
— Alas 1 unconscious of her pangs the w hiie. 
The gentle girl, in fear's cold f^i agp alone. 
Powerless hatli sunk amidst the blazing pUe; 
A young bright fiimi, derkM gloriously for Death, 
With flowers all shrinking at the flame's fierce breath ! 

But oh ! thy strength, deep Love ! — ^there is no power 
To stay the mother from tnat rolling grave. 
Though fast on high the fiery volumes tower. 
And rorth, like banners, from each lattice wave. 
Back, bade she rushes through a host combined—- 
Mighty is anguish, with afiection twined i 
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da^s had now elapsed since the visit of Lieutenant Harrison, when the situ* 
ation of the sufferers had become irksome to a (U^n-ee. Not once duriii||f 
that period had they been permitted to throw off their clothes, or perform 
their rnstoman' partial abhitions; and when they descended to the court, 
• which was rarely and but for an instant^, a sentinel followed with his bayonet 
extended, and within a foot of the inriBoner. Their hands and wrists liad 
also become extremely swollen by the (x>mpression of the irons, and the ex- 
tronutie* of tlie fincfers of ^^everal were aiscoloured with the (inantiti' of 
bii>i>d propelled to those parts. Under these circumstances^ I wrote a }H>lite 
note to Cfolonel Campbell, detailing the several inconvenienoeB sustained 
by my brother officers, and requei^ting that he would caiise the fetters to be 
removetl Tinder the insi)e<'tion of an officf^r, nnfl merely f(tr thf time requi- 
site to clean their persons and chan{s^e their linen. To this communication 
1 received a negative reply, couched in the most positive and unfeeling terms. 
I immediately wrote a second, expressive of our united sentiments in re- 
spect to his conduct, whidi 1 had no douht wonld liave hn)iif;ht down the 
wrath of the generous commandant on my head ; but no notice whatever 
was taken of the letter. Finding it vain to expect an^ relief from this 
quarter, we adopted an expedient which answered all the xntmtion proposed. 
With an old kiAfe, we contrived to divide the nails by which the irons were 
riveted nrotmd the wrists, and substitute others of lead, a small qtiantity 
of which article one of the naval officers happened to have in his havresack. 
The relief afforded by the removal of the fetters, whidi was ou^ effected by 
stealthy and at those moments when we considered ourselves nree from in- 
terruption, m oTatL'Tul tn all, though the tinkers were so much crfim]>pr1 
by the extended position in which they had been keot, as to render it diffi- 
I cult and painful to move them. The leaden pins nad been blackened to 
imitate iron, and as the sleeves were csrefuUy drawn over the wrists, the 
dece])tion could only he discovered on a minute examination. Thus were 
the ofHeers enabled not only to enioy some little cessation from sufferintr, 
but to attend to the comfort and cieanliuess of their persons, an advantage 
for which they certainly were not much indebted to the humanity of the 
puUac authorities of Chilioothe. 



BREATHINGS OF SPBING. 

What wak'stthou, Spring? — sweet voices in the woods^ 

And reed-Uke echoes, that have long been mute ; 
Thou hrinjr^'st back, to fill the sfilitudes. 
The lark's clear pipe, the cuckoo s viewless flute. 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
Ev'n as our hearts may be. 

And the leaves greet thee, SpringI— the joyous leavest^ 

"Whose treml^liriL^^ gladden many a copse and glade^ 
Vinfiere each yount^ spray a rosy flush receives, 
VVheu thy south-wind hath pierced the whispery shade* 
And happy murmurs, nmning throu|g^ the grass, 
Teu that thy footsteps pass. 

And the bright waters — they too hear thy call-— 
Spring, the Awakener I thou hast hui-st their sleep; 
Ainidfit the hollows of the rocks their fall 
Malces melody, and in the forests deep. 
Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray ' • 
Their windings to the day* 

And flowers — the fairy-peopled world of flowers! 
Thou from the dust hast set that glorv free, 
Colouring the cowslip with the sunny iiours 
And pencilling the wood-anemone; 
Silent they seem— yet eadi to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 
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'But what awak'st thou in the h&irt, O Sprinff ? 
iWliuman heart with all its dreams and sighs? 
Thou that giv'st back so man^ a buried things 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies ! 
Freeh songs and scents break forth, where'er thou art— 
Wliat wak'rt thoa in the heart ? 

Too maeh, oh 1 there too nnidi !— 'We know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee^ 
What fond strange yearning, from the soul's deep eell. 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see ! 
How are we haunted, in thy wind's low tone, 
0y Toiees that ave j^one I 

Lootks of fiunOiar love, tkst never nune. 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, . 
Past words of welcome to our household door. 
And vanish'd smiies, and sounds of parted feet — 
Spring! midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees. 
Why, why reviv'st thou these? 

Vain longings for the Dead ! — ^why eonofe they back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, and living blooms? 
— Oh 1 is it not, that from thine earthly track, 
Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 
Yes ! gentle Spring ; no sonrow dims thlnA air. 

Breathed oyoiir loved onasAerv/ * F*H. 



A KAKRATIV£ OF AN ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF 

MONT BLANC, 

By H. H, Jacktm^ Eaq^ Sept. 4, 1885. 

[AUusioa having been made in one of our former numbers to Mr. Jackson's 
ssoentof MoBtBwicln 18S3» that gestlemsii hss kfaidly fsvosnd us with the 
ISoUowiog sceoont of his hssardoos nodcrtsklng.] 

Havinq left Geneva without the least intention of attempting the 
ascent of Mont Blanc this year (1823) owing to the lateness of the 
season, I was totally unprepared for it» in every way hut that'of 
having been much in the habit of walldng. My dress consisted merely 
of nankeen trowsersy and a jacket of the aame materials. I had a 
knapsack with me» containing linen and other necessaries, sufficient 
for any pedestrian enterprise less arduous than the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. On my arrival at Chamnuni, I heard such a favourable report 
of the state of the snow upon Mr. Greenwood's attempt about three 
weeks before, that I thought it advisable to avail myself of the present 
favourable opporiuaity for accomplishing my object, rather than wait 
for the next year, when the difficulty of passing the glacier might 
be much increased. For this reason alone I resolved to make the 
attempt now ; md as the season was rapidly advancing^ I was anxions 
not to lose a moment more than was necessary to make my arrange- 
ments. I had debated a short time in my own mind, whether I should 
wait the result of the new moon, which would take place or^ the 4th, 
and which frequently has an clfect on the weather ; or whether I should 
start immediately and take my chance. I decided on the latter course ; 
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and pcrhiips unfortunately, as I should have had a much finer day to 
have gained the summit and enjoyed the prospect from it, had 1 de- 
ferred my departure for twentj-fiNnr bom. 

Having determbedy however, to make the attempt inmiediately, 
the firat tbing to be dooe was to procure the beat guides. I wished 
very much to have biid acme of those who accompanied Mr. ClisaoM 
in his ascent last year; particularly Marie Coutet, who has generally 
been the leather in these expeditions. But it so happened, that not only 
Marie Coutct, hut every other of them was engaged out of Chamouni. 
However, though I failed in getting exactly the guides I wished to 
have had, 1 must say, in justice to those whom L did employ, that I 
have no reason to find fault with one of them ; and that I could not 
have been better providedt if I had had the choice of all the guidea of 
CbamounL Their names were : 

1. Alexia Desouassons, aged 29, who had been to the aununit 

twice before, and had made several other attempts, the last of 
which was that with a party in 1820, which was fatal to three 
guides ; he was not present when the accident happened, having 
returned to Chamouni from the Grands Mulcts with one of the 
party who refused to proceed. This man was generally my 
captain ; to cut holeii m the ice, prepare the road, and prove 
the atrength of the bridgea« 

2, Joseph Cbailet, aged 47 years, was the next. He had been to 

the summit, but not hitdy. He bad accompanied Mr. Green- 
wood in his late onaucoesaful attempt. 
8. Anselm Trouchet, aged 5ft ; commonly called Troucbet le 

» . Grand. 

4. Jean Pierre Tairraz the younger, a<Ted 37. 

5. Simon Desouassous, cousin to Alexis, aged 27. 

These three last had never been to the summit. My agreement 
with them was this : If we readied the summit^ they were each to have 
aixty francs. If we only succeeded in getting as fiur as Mr. Green- 
wood had done» which was within about three hours of the summit, 
tbey were to have forty-five francs ; and if we should be unable to 
ascend higher than the Grands Mulcts, tbey were to have only thirty 
francs. This agreement was, I think, fair enough, considering they 
must be occupied at least two days, and possibly three; besides whicli 
there certainly was a chance, however small, of their losing their lives, 
and leaving their families bereft of every resource. Upon my return 1 
made each of them a present of an additional five-franc piece, with 
which tbey were all perfectly content. 

Having engaged guides, the next thing to be done was to ptoeuie 
clothes somewhat more substantial than those I had lately worn. 
With these M. Cfaarlet, the master of the Union hotel, was so good as 
to accommodate me. He produced a pair of thick cloth trowsers, a 
double-breasted woollen waistcoat, with long sleeves, lo wear over my 
shirt ; a sort of spencer made of the strongest cloth, which served as a 
surtont; two pair of very tliick woollen stockings, which are quite in- 
dispensable, one being required for walking, and another for sleeping ; 
and a pair of cloth gaiters, which are also indispenaabk to button over 
thetrowaert. With ahoea I was provided. It is necessary to have one 
very ationg pair, atndded with large nails, particufaaly at the heels ; 
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and another dry pair to put on at night. Two pair of very warm gloves 
are aUo quite necessary *, because those worn in the day generaUy get 
wet, and would be uncomfbitable at night. A pair €i green apectades 
and a green veil are also highly needful. 

We took with us .provisions for three days, consisting of bread* 
meat, cold fowls, cheese, butter, wine, brandy, vinegar, /kc. and this 
in pretty good abundance for six men in hv^h health and vigour. 
Other articles necessary to be taken were, two l)!ankets, a lono; sheet 
for a tent, a saucepan to dissolve the snow for water, ropes about 
fifteen feet long, to secure each other in passing dangerous places ; a 
hatchet for .cutting steps in the ice and frozen snow ; and for each of 
US a pole about she feet in length, with a 9jpSkie in the end. It is un- 
necessary to take any kind of fiiel, as a sufficient quantity of dry wood 
to make a fire may be picked up before crossing the glacier. I much 
regret 1 was not able to procure in the village either thermometer or 
barometer ; Marie Coutet was the only person who possessed any thing 
of the kind unbroken, and he was not returned, f made enqtnry of 
every other person without success; and was therefore obhged to 
ascend without either. 

Having made my arrangements, I desired my guides to be in 
readiness to set olFthe ibllowing mominfl at five o'dock, if the weather 
should be favourable. Accordingly at five in the morning, Sept. Sd, 
they were all assembled ; but the weather, which had been very fine 
the preceding day, had somewhat changed during the night ; and we 
began to be rather alarmed. The wind had shifted to the south-west ; 
the atmosphere was much warmer than it had been for some days past, 
wliich the guifles considered by no means a favourable circumstance. 
The tops ot die lower mountains were entirely obscured, though the 
summit of Mont Blanc still remained tolerably clear. But what stilJ 
gave me hopes was that the barometer had remained quite steady. 
iar some time we were in a state of suspense, not knowing whether 
to venture or not. At length we resolved to wait till dght o'clock, aa 
we -should even then have time to reach the Grands Mulcts before night. 

' Soon after seven the clouds began to disperse. I met Balma, sur« 
named the Mont Blanc, upon the bridge ; and after a little conversation 
with him, I saw he was rather inclined towards our starting, tlmnirh he 
did not venture directly to advise it. I took the hint, and immediately 
summoned my guides, who were instantly on the alert. 

It was at a (quarter before eight that I left Chamoimi with my five 
guides, and two or three other persons, whom the guides had procured 
to carry their knapsacks to the foot of Aiguille de Midi^ in order to be 
in full force to pass the glacier. Having given myself an entire rest 
the preceding day^ 1 felt particularly strong and well ; and aa far aa 
these two points were concerned, I promised myself success. The 
weather continued to improve a little, though there was still a heavy 
mass of clouds hanging over Mont Joli in the south-west. 

We traversed the valley for the distance of half a leag-ue ; when, 
arriving at the foot of the Pine Forest, we began to ascend with a slow 
and regular step. In about half an hour we passed Favret's cottage ; 
near which we sat down for a few minutes ; though I confess that fisr 
myself sneh was my eagerness for advancing, that it was never without 
reluctance that I could prevail upon myself to tarry more than a aecond 
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or two to take breath. As we gradually emerired from the forest, the 
ascent became more steep and troublesome. At length we iouod our- 
selves upon a narrow path, which conducted us along the side of a hili 
in many parts extremely precipitous and rugged, and by no means a 
bad preparatory trial of our nerves— in one place pardeularly, where 
it was jiecessary to damber over a rock, a fall from which would have 
•precipitated me down a steep declivity of several hundred feet. 

Our route by no means improved as we advanced, leadin^^ over loose 
stones and fragments of rock, which were continually lalling i'rom the 
aiguilles above. At half-past eleven we arrived at a rock near tl»e base 
of the Aiguille de Midi, where we seated ourselves and partook of some oi 
our refreshtuenls ; iilling our saucepan with water from a neighbouring 
torrent. We rested half an hour ; when having made a heartv repast, 
and the guides having dismissed their assistants, we proceeded on our 
march ; and in a quarter of an hour gained the edge of the Glacier of 
Bosson. These enormous crevices seemed to interrupt our course in 
every direction. Alexis Desouassous went first ; ascended a tower of 
ice to reconnoitre the route, and in a short time hailed us, havinjr found 
a passage. We followed ; our leader having previously cut steps in the 
ice with his axe. Akhoui^h at the first appearance of the Glacier, to 
an eye unaccustomed to such a sight, it appeared totally impassable by 
any human being ; still by good guidance, stepping over some of the 
crevices in places where the width of them would allow of our doing so, 
and avoiding odiers by making a little deviation from the direct line 
of aacent, we soon found ourselves considerably advanced without 
having encountered any very alarming difficulty : though several tiroes 
the least false step, or a slip, might have precipitated us perhaps some 
hundreds of feet into the icy regions below. The vvidtli of t!ie larger 
crevices is generally from about four to eight feet, though souietimes 
much wider : the depth of them varies from about forty to perhaps 
five or six hundred feet. The spaces between the crevices are ex- 
tremely uneven, and in some parts slippery. As we advanced towarda 
the centre of the Glacier, our difficulties rather diminished : the spaces 
between the crevices became more level, atid covered with hardened 
snow; so that for some time we proceeded very leisurely. About 
one o'clock we were surprised by a violent storm of hail and rain, and 
were enveloped in a thick brnuiKnrd. By the time we were nearly wet 
to the skin, we found shelter under a beautiful grotto formed m the 
side of a huge mass of blue ice, which rose from twelve to fifteen feet 
above our heads, and was capable ui cuatanuug several persons. 
Here we remained about a quarter of an hour ; when the rain ceasing, 
and the clouds in some measure dispersing, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney. We now found ourselves i^roaching the Grands Mulcts ; but 
had still some difficulties to encoimier before we reached that point. 
The crevices opened wider than any we had seen ; our route became 
more irregular ; lying in some places under a terrific precipice of ice, 
which threatened every instant to fall on our heads. Sometimes we 
had to scramble about among masses of ice of various shapes, which 
had lately fallen from the still impending clilFs. The rope was tied 
round me, as a precaution against the consequence of an accidental slip. 
The axe was in continual requidtioD for some time, chopping holes for 
our feet. But the great point was always to have our poles firmly 
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planted in the ice before we moved a foot ; — this was of great assist* 
ance. The cram|)ons 1 had not yet made use of; as where the ice it 
. very compact, wlueh it the eaae in mm ^aew» they m nclm incoft- 
▼ement; but I foand the large mule in the heek of my shoes of vesy 
essential service. At length we arrived at an expanse of snow, whieb 
led us to the edge of an immense ere vice, at least ten feet wide^ and to 
all appearance unfathomable. Over this we fortunately found -a pretty 
substantial bridge of snow, about four feet wide, and two or three 
thick in the smallest part. Had it not been for this bridge, v\ e should 
probably have experienced much difficulty in proceeding ; and perhaps 
should have been obliged to have made a long circuit to avoid it. We 
had traced Mr. Greenwood's route in several places — the snow not 
having yet entirely effiioed it, — particularly across this bridgSi in 
about ten minutes more we arrived at the foot of the Grands Mnlets. 

The Grands Mulcts (so called from the resemblanoe they are said at 
a distance to bear to mules following each other np a mountain) are a 
line of irregular rocks dividing the upper extremity of the Glacier of 
Bosson trom the Glacier of Taconnay. The highest point was nearly 
three hundred feet from the surface of Uie Glacier. They are in some 
parts too precipitous for the snow to lie on them ; though near the 
summit, and upon the western declivity, there is a great (Quantity of 
snow, which never melts. The ascent is by no means easy, and to 
any person solgeet to giddiness in the head would be dangerous, as 
you have sometimes to clamber round their steep sides, vHiere you can 
find no footing but the sharp edge of some piece of rock ; whilst 
below you is a precipice of eighty or a hundred feet. My guides were 
anxious to fasten the rope round me; but as I had enough confidence 
in my own dexterity to proceed without fear, i preferred going alone. 

At a quarter after three, we arrived at the usual resting-place. The 
weather had now somewhat improved ; the sun shone bright, and the 
reiection of it from the snow l>eneath was excessively powerful. The 
donds had nearly dispersed, and 1 hoped to have seen the sun set with 
m piomise of a fine day on the morrow, Oor first occupation now was 
to take off our shirts, and to dry them on the rocks, and to put on a 
dry pair of shoes and stockings. The guides then indulged themselves 
with a salutary nap, with their hats over their faces ; whilst I, seated 
on a rock, with a pencil and paper in my band, took down the adven- 
tures of the day. As the evening advanced, we began to make arrange- 
ments for the night. Our restini,^-{)lace was upon a tolerably level 
spot, about four feet wide aud eight long. Above us was a rock, 
nearly perpendicular, whidi sheltered us from the north wind, though 
it did not project at sll to piotect us firom the rain. Betow us was a 
steep precipice ; but to obviate the danger of iaUing down it^ former 
adventurers have piled up a wall of stones about n foot high ; on the 
top of which is laid a ladder, which has sometimes been made nae of^ 
in order to pass the crevices of the Glacier. From this ladder, against 
the face of the rock, which formed the back ot our rude habitation, we 
fixed our poles in a sloping direction, at a little distance from each 
other, and over them we spread a sheet which we had brought for this 
purpose. Such was our tent; and here we proposed to spend the 
night. Upon the stones whidi formed oor floor we laid down an old 
blanket^ whieh served for our bed ; and we had another blanket to 
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throw over us. I cannot say much for the comfort of our lodging. It 
was not long enough for us all to He at full length, neither v/m it wide 
enough to admit of our lying across. Bat we were obliged to make 
Ae test of the space we bad ; for no place more roomy eonld be fbuiid. 
Tbere are indeed two otber spots occasionally oceupied in tbe same 
way, bott tbey were even less oonvenient than oure. One in which 
Saussure passed the nighti was certainly inferior to it. About six 
o'clock we took out supper, to which I mny snfely say we all did justice, 
in spite of a storm of snow and rain which was beating against our 
tent, and threatening to deprive us of every hope of reaching the sum- 
mit. 1 resolved, however, if there was no possibility of proceeding the 
next morning, to remain till the following day, which our stock of 
pionsions would allow us to ba?e done* But in less than balf an 
nour our fears were dissipated by tbe oessation of tbe stofm ; and 
abortly afterwards one of the guides who had sallied forth to make ob« 
aervation, returned with the joyful tidings of a bright star-figbt night. 

Towards nine o'clock we ail endeavoured to sleep. My attempts 
were in vain ; those of my guides were, T belfeve, more suceessful. 
Between twelve and one 1 bej^an to feel restless and wearied of my 
bed : my mouth and throat were parclied with thirst, which the wine 
rather increased than relieved ; and our stock of water was exhausted. 
Alexia Desouassous went out, and with some pieces of wood which we 
had oolleeted before we passed the Glacier, made a fire and dissolved 
in the saucepan some snow, the water of which I drank plentiftilly. 
During the night we continually heard the avalanches pouring down 
upon &e Glacier of Bosson, with a tremendoos noise, like that of a 
long peal of thunder : and more than once I congratulated myself 

upon being far out of their reach. 

At daybreak we began to make preparation for our departure ; 
the weather was fine, and the sky clear overhead, but a thick broviU 
hard hung over the valley of Chamouni, which the guides considered a 
finronnble eireumstanee. Our tent had frozen dnrtng the night ; but 
our quarters were too confined to allow of our snIMng ftom the cold. 
We merely put up what provisions were necessary till our return ; con- 
sistlAgof a breakfast, some wine, brandy, and vinegar. At five we 
commenced our march, Alexis having started a little before us to 
chop holes in the snow, which we found quite hard and slippery. As 
soon as we were off the rock, I put on my crampons. The crampon 
is made of two pieces of iron crossing each other. One is about the 
breadth of the foot, the other somewhat longer. The four extremi- 
ties of these irons are turned down, forming short spikes. These tie 
nnder the fiiot, and can be taken off or put on as occasion may require. 
I found them of so mnch service upon the hard snow, that I could walk 
upon any part of it without the least difHcul^. I had no occasion 
even to make use of the holes which had been cut with the hatchet. 
The first part of our ascent was not steep : we proceeded nearly in a 
straight direction, afterwards skirting along the base of the Dome de 
Goutet. The crevices here are of a prodigious width, much wider 
than those of the Glacier; but we had no occasion to attempt a pas- 
sage of any one of them; and for three hours we proceeded without 
having eneomitered the least diflScolty. .1 once aceklentally dromped 
my pole ; and before we could any of ns stop it, it had slid down mto 
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a crevice ; fortunatelyi however, it was not a very deep one. Alexis 
recovered it for me, but aot without some trouble; being obliged, at 
the risk of his life, to descend some distance into the creyice for It, The 
sun was now beginning to top the summits of the Aiguilles, and the 

ramparts of snow with which we were nearly surrounded, were and* 
denly illuminated with an indescribable bnllianey. At eight, we 
arriv<^(l almost at the extremity of an extensive plain of snow, called 
the Grand Plateau. Here we sat down and partook of our provi- 
sions under a large block of snow, which had been precipitated some 
time since from the neighbouring heights. 1 had not much appetite ; 
but contrived to eat some of our cold fowl, with some bread. The 
beat of the sun was excessive ; and I found the green spejctaclea and 
veil of the greatest possible service, not only against the glare of 
the snow, but also against a cutting wind which blew at intervals 
with jKreat violence. We observed upon the summit, which was then 
free from clouds, several whirlwinds of snow, which liad precisely the 
appearance of so many smoking chimneys. When asked what those 
phenomena were, old Charlet's exclamation, "Ma foi ! quel oragei" 
certainly itiijiliud some defi^ree of alarm, and, I confess, excited in 
my mind doubts oi our ukauale success. As we sat at our breakfast, 
the looee snow whidi had the preceding eveniog, once or twice 
drifted against us ; saUittg our breed and meat rather more than we 
desired. It was here I first felt the symptoms of a head-ache; which 
increased as I advanced towards the summit. The guides told me 
it was no unusual sensation, and that they were frequently affected 
with it themselves more or less. 

After resting about twenty minutes, we again proceeded, almost in 
a direct line for the Rocher Rouge. This is by far the most dangerous 
part of the ascent of Mont Blanc. The route lies immediately under 
a precipice of ice and snow, at the extremity of the Plateau. Here 
umnense avalanches are oontinually falling. For die space of a quarter 
of an hour, our path led us over loose fragments of ice which seemed to 
have fidlenbut very recently. We made the best of our way across this 
part i marching the whole distance with a quick stepw It unfortunately 
happened, that just at this spot one of my crampons came off. I en- 
deavoured to stop a moment to put it right ; but the guides urged rae 
to get on as fast as possible ; so that for some distance 1 was obliored 
to scramble along without it. Our exertions were noi a little quicken- 
ed by the reflection that near us was the spot where the dread tul acci- 
dent occurred three years ago. An avalandie, or rather a separation 
of the snow suddenly took place; and the whole of the party were 
overwhelmed. Three of the poor guides, driven into a prodigioua 
crevice, were never more heard of; — the rest of the party by degreea 
found their way out unhurt. I was so fortunate as to meet the gentle* 
rpcin who was the principal of the party at Chamouni before my ascent. 
He described to me exactly how the accident Ijappened ; and I believe 
it may in great measure, if not entirely, be attributed to the imprudence 
of Marie Coutet, wlio, although he was aware of the danger they had 
to encounter, still agreed to hazard it, without disclosing its extent 
to those of die party who were ignorant of it. An account of this 
accident was published in the New Monthly Magaaine for 182I> Nos. 
April and May. The fittal crevice is now filled up with snow, and 
acarcely any traces of it are visible. 
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I'he ascent now became extremely steep; so much so that we were 
obliged to take our poles quite short ia the hand to be of any service 
to us. The snow was in most parts tolerably bard, excepting in a 
few placeSf wbera we found aome drifts neatly knee-deep. Tbe guidea 
relieved eadi other in eatling,the steps in a zig-zag direetion ; — an 
nperaftion whioh is attended with a great deal of fatigue. The rope 
was here fastened about me ; the guide who preceded me held one end 
of it; and the other was held by a guide behind mc. From the steep- 
ness of the ascent, and the labour of cuttmg the steps, our progress 
was now very slow ; stopping, as we did» to take breath every ten or 
fifteen paces. * 

In an hour and three quarters since our departure from the Grand 
Plateau, we readied the Roeher Rouge ; a rock upon the north-east- 
em side of tha mountain, about one thousand feet from the summit, 
and lookiog towards the valley of Chamouni It was on the sum* 
mift of this rock that Mr. Clissoid and his party slept in their ascent 
last year. At this point we were almost immediately assailed by a 
piercing wind ; forewarnincf us a little of what we had to expect on the 
summit; which, since our departure from the Grand Plateau, had be- 
come clouded, and was scarcely perceptible. We rested for a few 
minutes, seating ourselves across our poici> which we had driven firmly 
Into the snow. Some vinegar and watw, with a small quantity of lemon 

# juice, (a bottle or two of which we had mixed and brought with us 
from the Grands Mulets,)*! found a pleasant beverage, assuaging my 
extreme thirst. In another quarter of an hour we arrived at some 
r^eks, called les Derniers Rochers, being the last before reaching the 
summit. These rocks a re of the hardest granite ; and the grain of a 
small specimen 1 bioiin;lit away, is, I thii^k, the finest 1 ever saw. 

^ Joseph Chariet was much fatigued ; he sat down upon the rocks, 

and, had it not been for Alexis Desouassous, would in all probability 
have fallen asleep. I waited here only a few minutes, when, leaving 
these two men to take care of each other, I proceeded upon my march 
widi my three other guides, who were as anxious for success as I was 
myself. I thought, perhaps, the other two might have followed us; 
and, indeed, they did once make an attempt ; I happened about a 
quarter of an hour afterwards to look behind me, and saw them 
slowly crawlint^ up; but either from indifference about it, over-fatigue, 
or fear of the liiiri icane, they thouf^ht proper to return. Alexis awaited 
our descent at les Derniers Rochers; but old Charlt t tiiought it jvas 
as well to descend altogether ; and 1 saw nothing more of him tijl we 
weie agam on le Grand Plateau. If the reason ibr dieir remaining behind 
waa jnaififeieDce aboufc nsoendipg farther, they were wise not to accom- 
pany us, for all our dangers were now over ; there were no crevices 
or difficulties by which we could possibly be stopped* The only 
thing we had now to encounter was the labour ; and as I was quite 
able to take care of myself, and did not stand in need of any assist- 
ance, there was no necessity for tiieir going farther if they were not 
inclined to do so. In regard to old Chariet, I must confess I think, 
from what Desouassous told me, timt he was excessively iaiigued ; and 
I doubt whether he had it in his power to proceed, aldiough be after- 
warda asauved me to the contrary. Perhaps it would be hardly fiur to 
attribute their staying behind to fear of the hurricane ; because, though 
Jfey. — you XIX. Ko. lxxvii. % i 
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the wind was violent, and therefore doubled the labour of ascent, I 
do not think there was much danger to be apprehended from it. 

The snow now Veeame to very eompaet wad. hard, that tbe crampons, 
particulaiiy when we approacliea the rammit, tcareely made any imp 
pression. I vnm obliged to proceed very slowly in a zig-sag direction; 
and I found that the greatest number of steps I could possibly take 
without stopping to draw breath, was fifteen ; and this with great diffi- 
culty ; generally hsltincr aftpr every eiLrht or ten. The difficulty of 
respiration arising trom the rarefaction of the air, was no doubt much 
increased by the vit-ience of iho wind; lor even in ascending a very in- 
ferior mountain, I have continually felt, when the wind has been high, 
the very same sensation, although of course in a much less degree. I 
now experienced a kind of laintness, hung down my head, and panted 
for breath ; tbe summit seeming to recede as I advanced ;*~my head- 
ache had much increased, with a slight bleeding of the noae* A guid# 
perceiving that I was somewhat distressed, thought it necessary to tuppon 
me with his arms ; but I very quietly told him I could dispense with 
his assistance, — "onlv let me take my time."* Once or twice the mist 
for a few minutes cleared away a liitle ; I turned round, and beheld a 
prodigious extent of mountainous country, but could (listinguisli 
nothing. Aiicx toiling on in this way iur some time, 1 at length £iaw 
two of my guides lying down under a ridge of snow; I made towards 
them, and was agreeably surprised, when I reached themi to find \ 
myself at tbe top of Mont Blanc. 

It was now exactly noon ; and we had been seven hours asoending 
from the Grands MvJets. I say I was surprised, for not having Ycn- 
tured to look up for some time, I lirtle thoufrht I had made so much 
progress. I threw myself on the snow with my guides, and wc con- 
gratulated each other, with a hearty siiake of the hand, on the success . , 
of our enterprise. And here 1 may observe, that 1 do not pretend to 
claim any merit, but for the boldness of the undertaking. I did not 
ascend for any scientific purpose ; since every such purpose had already 
been sufficiently attained by those who had preceded me. Neither had 
* I set my heart on an extensive prospect^ which from obvious reasons 
must in such a situation be always uncertain. Had either of these 
motives been the sole object of my ascent, I should of course have 
experienced much disappointment. From a love of hardy enterprise, 
natural to, and I trust excusable in a young man, I had determined 
to ascend Mont Blanc, — chiefly, perhaps, because the attempt was one 
of acknowledged danger and ddliculty ; and the succeeding in it would 
be rewarded with diat ^easing recollection which always attends suc- 
cessful boldness. I gained my object ; I stood on tne top of Mcwt 
Blanc, and I was perfecdy satisfied. 

The violence of the wind was now beyond any thing I ever ex- 
perienced. After resting a few minutes to recover my breath, I 
not up, and with the assistance of one of my <»indes, mounted the 
ridge under which we had been lying. This ridge or bank, formed by 



• In the New Monthly Magazine, (Vol. XVI. p. 600.) in an «rrniint given of the 
asceut of Dr. E. Clark, one of tbe guides is stated to have said^ '^^ it was here 
Mr. Jackson stopt; and fHlIini^ ioto the arms of one of 4ii8 guides, esclsiweJj 
* Lcnvc mr here :~l can do nn more!"* Thisisinoonrectj the cirenmstaiKe was 
exactly Aft I bav« above related it. 
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tbe drifting of the now, was, where we were standing', about three or 
four feet in breadtli, and at the other extremity somewhat wider. I 
did not take the trouble to walk tbe whole length ot' it, neither can 
I give a just idea of its extm. Here we were on the very highest 
point ; clinging to each other* and exerting our Tery utmoet strength 
to maintain oursdvet on our legs* which we succeeded in doing for 
a BUDute or two. The damp mist, wliich was continually settling 
and freezing on our clothes, produced the most intense cold; and 
we were nearly blinded by the drifting of small particles of snow 
which had fallen the preceding evening. I regret 1 had not a ther- 
mometer with me to ascertain the degree of cold: all I can say 
is, that, in spite of the labour of the ascent, and the consequent 
temporary perspiration which it ought to have excited, I never felt 
any thing at all eqoal to it in the coldest day in winter ; and I doubt 
whether it would have been possible to have existed there for any 
length of time. All that I could see was a confused heap of mountains 
in the direction of the Shreckhom and Jung Frau. Mont Rosa in the 
east was particularly conspicuous ; and some part of Piedmont was 
visible at intervals. On the opposite side every thing was totally ob- 
scured. As the inducements to remain on the summit were not very 
greatj we commenced our descent, after having been there about ten 
minutes. My spectacles bad become so dim that I was obliged to take 
them off in order to see where to place my feet; and my veil bebg 
rendered nnservioeable by the wind, I was obliged to dispense with that 
also. Thus I had to bear the unmitigated violence of the snow and 
mist, driving for some time directly in my face. 

The descent is not unpleasant : by leaning back on our poles, which 
we pressed hard upon the snow, and sufferino^ our feet to go, we came 
down with great rapidity. In less than twenty minutes we found our- 
selves at the Rocher Rouge, the ascent from which had occupied us 
upwards of an hour. We were joined at les Dermers Rochers by Alexis 
Desouassoos; but M Charlet bad departed. The descent to the 
Grand Plateau was more dangerous, though not so iatiguing as the 
ascent, which is generally the case where the declivity is very steep ; 
particularly upon snow, which will sometimes slip from under the feet. 
We were obliged to proceed very slowly and with great caution, taking 
care to have a firm bearing upon our poles. The larfje nails in the 
heels of the slices we found here very useful ; more so than the cram- 
pons; as much depends upon throwing the heel well back into the snow. 
We discovered two crevices in our descent concealed by the snow : they 
were natber of them so wide but that we could step across them ; 
thougfa, had they not been detected, a broken leg might probably have 
been the consequence. A little before two we arrived at the Grand 
Plateau. We stopt for about ten minutes. I drank a glass of vinegar 
and water ; but felt no inclination to eat. My headache had much 
increased, owinsf to the BUfldrn transition from the extreme cold upon 
the summit to the comparative closeness of the air on the Plateau, 
where we were more sheltered from the wind, and exposed to a hot 
sun. From thence to the Grands Mulets we proceeded without much 
difficulty; and generally pretty fast, wherever the snow would admit of 
our slidmg witbmit danger of crevices. In approaching the Grands 
Mulets we cane to two huge crevices, lying at right angles, but sepa- 
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rated from each other by a narrovs wall of snow, over which we \md 
to walk for the distance of several paces, flanked on each side by a 
chasm truly terrific. Soon after three we arrived at the spot where we 
bad Blept the pveeeding night The guidm leoaled themselves with 
the remainder of the pmvisioiis ; a pleasure m wbieh I was not jsble to 
share with them, any farther than by partaking of some of the wine, 
which I was also obliged to drink unmixed, as onr means for prociuing 
water were exhausted. We took our departure from hence in about a . 
quarter of an hour. The descent of the Grands Mulcts is much more 
troublesome and fatiguing than the ascent; the rocks are so very pre- 
cipitous in some parrs, that it requires the ^Tcatest possihle care and 
attention m descending them, ihe rope was again tied round my 
waist, and was held hy two gntdes behind me. In several plaoes, had 
I not been preceded by a guide, I should have thought it impossible to 
have descended; andirom the difficulties we got into, I think we must , 
have deviated rather from the usual route. At length we arrived 
safe at the base of the rock, and liad now to repass the glacier. We 
crossed tlie principal crevice liy the same bridge as before, which we 
fortunately found still substantial. After this we experienced no very 
great obstruction. Our route was uneven : we had to pass many 
crevices, which, with the assistance of my guides, I e£&cted without 
much difficulty. The hatchet was generally employed in cutting holes . 
m the ice and snow, which, by being exposed to the sun throughout 
the day, were become slippery. In crossing a bar of snow sloping 
down towards a crevice, both my feet slipped from under me at. the 
same moment : I fell ; and after sliding the distance of several paces^ 
found myself upon the very brink of the crevice, my legs hanging^ over. 
The mi ides, who were behind me, immediately checked my progress by 
the rope, which was still attnched to me ; and Alexis Desouassous, 
who had preceded me, stretching out his pole to me, I was soon re- 
lieved Irom this very critical situation. The depth of the crevice I do 
not know ; but I must have fiiUen at least thirty or forty feet, and per- 
haps much more. Soon after five we arrived upon terra firma, at the 
foot of the AiguiUe' de Midi, having got over all our danger. It 
was our intention to pass the night upon this spot, little thinking 
to reach it so early ; but as we were only three hours from Cha- 
mouni, and had still two hours more of daylight, I thought it would be 
quite as well to i^et on to a comfortable bed at the inn, as to have an- 
other sleepless night upon a rock. My proposition to this effect was 
willingly acceded to by my guides, who exulted in the idea of being 
the first adventurers who had ever succeeded in making the ascent 
from the Grands Mulcts, and the whole of the descent, upon the same 
day. AfWr resting for a few minutes, we again proceeded upon our 
journey ; but, as we were much fagged and our route very indifferent, 
our progress was proportionahly slow. About seven we came within 
sight of old Favret's cottage ; and as the nijht was now closing in, and 
our route was over a bad road through a dark gloomy pine forest, we 
struck a light for our candle, wrapping a piece of paper round it as a 
substitute for a lantern. At eight we beheld some faint glimmering 
lights, which greeted our approach to the village of Chamouni ; and 
«t a quarter after we arrived at the Union, after an absence of less than 
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thirty-seven hours ; the shortest time hi which this ezpediiioii was e?er 

performed. 

I did not feel so excessively fatigued as I had expected to be: 
I was hot and feverish, had no appetite, and iny mouth was parched with 
thirsty which I relieved with a little plain water ; my head was some- ^ 
what better, and my nose had ceased bleeding. I did not go to bed 
immediately; and, indeed, io elated was i.with my success, that I 
scarcely felt any inclination to do so. It was ten o'clock before I parted 
from Mr. Dornford, to whom I had been relating my adventures. 
He told me he had seen us to the summit of the Rocher Roncfe ; but 
that afterwards wp disappenred in the mist. 1 slept soundly lor nine 
hours, and the next morning awoke much refreshed. My face, par- 
ticularly my nose and ears, were in a slij^ht degree excoriated, and con- 
tinued to peel ofif for some days alierwards. I found cream of use ; 
and I hate no doubt that by taking the precaution of besmearing the 
face widi this before it is exposed to a cutting wind or a burning 8un» 
* ' the excoriation would be in a great measure prevented. Three of the 
guides were much afl&cted in the eyes, from not having worn spec- 
tacles or veils ; but I was not at all so ; neither was old Charlet^ £rom 
his having worn a light straw hnt with a vorv broad brim. 

1 remained at Chamouni the two tbllowm;^ days, exulting in my suc- 
cessful enterprise, and reached Geneva on the 7th. 
' Tite following is a correct' list of the different persons who had 
stood on the top of Mont Blanc before I ascended 

1. Dr« Paccard, and James Balma, a guide, Aug. S, 1766. 

ft, M. Saussure, Aug. 3, 1787* 

3. Col. Beaufoy, English, Aug. 9, 1787. 

4. Mr. Woodley, English, Aug. 5, 1788. 

6. Baron Doorthesen* Courland, and M. Fomeret, Lausanne, Aug. 

10, 1802. 

6. M. Roday, Hamburgh, Sept. 10, ISljJ. ■ 

7. Count Mateyeslii, Aug. 4, 1818, 

8. Dr. Renselaen, Mr. Howard, Americans, July 12, 1819. 

9. Capt. Undrell, R.N., English, Aug. 13, 1819. 

10. Mr. Clissold, English, Aug. 20, 1822. 

11. Mr. Jackson, English, Sept. 4, 1828. 



TO THE FIEST OF MAT. 

** Hard hie berte that. Inveth nonirht 

fa May, when al this mirth is wrought."— C^cer. 

V 

Hail, thou ro«y May ! with thy merry-dancing hours. 

Thy eyes of " devry ught,'* and the frrtirrance of thy flowers,— 

Had, thou rosy May;* for the wintry wmds are past. 

And thy primroses rad^wslips have shown their hues at last. 

To life's yoon^r hour ofnseling the gales of Araby, 

The odours of thy spicy breath in sweetness fsr outvie ; 

They come with pcntle colloquy, and w hisper every lienrt, 

Of mysteries, joys, atirl thy briirht sun, as if they ne'er could part. 

Let Summer wear her fiauntiug garb and shoot her parching ray. 
Her lip is not as fresh as tluue^ mine owu dear sunny May ! 
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The star that gems thy radiant brow so sweet in lustre it. 
It shines the beam of hope to earth, the herald of all bliss. 

Thy pearls are flashing on the bough, the land is giving life, ^ 
The insect broods are swarming, aud thy realm is free of strife, 
TI19 peaeefnloeas of heaven's own reign is loond thy flowerv trad^/— 
O pleMant this susidotoiis day that groets thy fbotstefn back! 

The waters sparkle wiUi delight, a bua Is in the air. 

The ocean- waves curl softer now, and man hath less of care, 

The low wind srnrrrh' moves the M-nnrl, or sil^is tho lp;n'cs between, 

Xiest it disturb earth's harmony among the branches green. 

Thou kindliest month of all the year, pass not too fast away, . 
As hours enjoy *d are prone to do, for man is miserly 
Of thy sweet luresence, since to him thou art a boon indeed, 
8Iaye as he ever is to gloom, in fiiendship, love, and creed. 

Tboa'rt come, bright May! with passion's glance to flush the Virgin's 
cheek. 

From feelings indefinable her tongue must never speak. 
The sadnrss of affection's dawn is ovnr her srift heart. 
She sighs amid her solitude, aud tears unbidden start — 

8he hears the mated bird's first song, when love isjdl the theme,— 

Of thee, thou montli of lo\ e, in<juires^ why she is not the same ; 
No songster comes to sing to her, and wile her hours away. 
Cheering her wishing solitude wiui his congenial lay. 

Welcome, tliou rosy May ! with thy merry-dancing hours. 
Thy eyes of " dewy light," and the fragrance of thy flowers, — 
yVeicame, thou rosy May ! for the wintry winds are past. 
And thy pnmroees and oowalipe have shown their hues at last 1 



WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. NO. VII. 

Jtofnon Sodetjf — tAe Prmccts Borgkcit, 4*^. 

Ne le fb !1 delo A bellessa avaro, 

Ncl rolto giglio, e rosa le fiorira 
Ed Mggiunse ancur ch' aveva im dir preciarOf 
Ed iavaghiva ogauno cbe I'udia, 
Tvitoera piea di grasia e lcggladiia»^ 

E ch'elU stava di preacnte la Roma, 

Acclamata, aggradtta. Riciardeilo, Canto 5. 

It was yet too early for dinner — for here every one dines either at two, 
or at the Ave Maria (sunset), and I thought I could not more agreeably fill up 
the interval than by presenting my letters to the Princesa Borghese. I ac- 
cordingly drove, on leaving Thorwaltasen's, to her palace near the Tyher, and 

in a few minutt'^ found mysrlf in the Cortik. The Suisse, or porter, a tall, 
bony, forbidding-looking person, in the exclusive service of the Prince, 
looked out at me as 1 entered, and without troubling himself with the 
answer to any of my questions aUowed me quietly to pass on* 

The Palazzo Borghese was once the most splendid at Rome. In the prin- • 
cipal Casino of the celebratefl Villa are still preserved several paintings 
illustrative of the series of masques, tournaments, j)rocessions, and other 
high fesdvities, of whidi it was formerly the scene. The Prince Boi||he8e, 
though nearly two centuries have passed over his patent, is still considered 
a novtts homo, and his family comparatively plebeian ; but he j)ossesses also 
the advantages of novelty, and contrasts in wealth, as well as origin, with roost 
•f the old Patricians of Rome. The Popes Paul V. (Borghese) and Cle- 
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